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OBSERVATIONS ON THE LONDON BUILDING ACT 1 


By Professor Banister FLercurr [ /.}. 


Read at the General Meeting, Monday, 17th December 1894; and, with the illustrations, registered at 
Stationers’ Hall as the property of the Royal Institute. 


HAD intended to set down for the Journan a few observations on the changes 

brought about in the Building Law as it affects architects through the passing of the 

London Building Act 1894. The Council, however, rightly thought that the value of 
the communication would be enhanced if the subject were raised and discussed in General 
Meeting here, and i was desired to prepare a Paper with that object in view. I propose to 
deal only with those parts of the Act which are of general interest; but before doing so I 
cannot refrain from expressing the great pleasure I experienced during the passage of the 
Bill through Committee. The London County Council, the promoters of the measure, showed 
great willingness to so modify the Bill as to make it accord with the public desire. The 
Institute also gave abundant proof that it had the public interest only in view. The formal 
and informal meetings had, I think, the effect of making the Bill far more practical and 
useful, and I believe all those who have assisted in bringing about this result have formed a 
higher opinion of each other. I doubt if any Bill has ever become an Act where so much 
feeling has been created. 

Definitions have ever been the stumbling-block of Acts of Parliament, and it is curious 
that, although in this Act the definitions are much improved, we have not amongst them the 
definition of ‘‘ what is a building?” ‘To show how difficult it is to define a building I need 
only quote the case of Stevens vy. Gourley, which came before Chief Justice Erle and Justices 
Williams and Byles. The arguments in the appeal case, occupying thirteen pages of my book on 
the Metropolitan Building Acts, serve to show this extreme difficulty. It is true that in the draft 
Bill an attempt was made to define “a building,” but I think this definition was struck out in 
Committee. Why will not our legal friends face a difficulty, rather than leave the matter open, 
which must lead to disputes and litigations? This question, I think, may be justly asked: Is 
it fair of the legal profession to shirk definitions, and thus leave us laymen to fight over the 


Fo rd 


“expressions ”’ in Courts of Law ? 
the possibility of error, I take definition 26.* 
can be no question : 
defined in definitions 27 and 28.f 


As proof that definitions can be made clear and free from 
Here we have a definition so worded that there 
it includes every building that can be erected except two, which are 





* Section 5 (Definitions) : (26) The expression “ domes- 
“tic building’? includes a dwelling-house and any other 
building not being a public building or of the warehouse 
class. 

_ T (27) The expression “ public building’ means a build- 
ing used or constructed or adapted to be used as a church 
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chaps lor other place of publie worship or as a school 
college or place of instruction (not being merely a dwelling- 
house so used) or as a hospital workhouse public theatre 
public hall public concert-room public ball-room public 
lecture room public library or public exhibition-room or 
as a public place of assembly or used or constructed or 
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Definition 37 * explains the expression “ inhabited.”’ Definition 38 t explains the expres- 
sion “ habitable’ as a room constructed or adapted to be inhabited. It will be notieed that 
the authority is relieved of the onerous duty of proving that the room is used as a living- 
room, and also from proving that persons pass the might therein. All they have to do is to 
prove that there is a probable presumption. 

[ was forcibly reminded the other day of the difficulty of definitions. The Chief Com- 
missioner of Police issued a notice, just before the 5th November, reminding the public that 
fireworks could not be let off within fifty feet of the centre of any road or cartway. One of 
our leading papers—not a comic journal—remarking upon the notice, used these words: 
* Have the windows of the upper storeys in leading thoroughfares occurred to any as a suit- 
“able tield for fireworks? They are beyond the required radius, and, both as a seene of the 
* display and from the display’s effect on the streets below, would lend more than normal dis- 
* tinction to the celebration.’ 

With regard 
remaining, netwit 
reason of the roadway having been widened on one side only, or on both sides to an unequal 


itre of roadways,”’ some critics do not appear to appreciate the centre 





standing that the actual centre of the roadway may have become altered by 


extent. It appears to me of much yalue in preventing the active owner from losing his proper 
advantage. For example, the owner on either side of a road 20 feet wide—if the widening is 
required for carriage traffie—would each have to set back 10 feet, and therefore each owner, 
whom we will call respectively A and B, loses 10 feet in the depth of his land. Now, assume 
that A desires to have a 50-foot road, and he sets back from the centre of the roadway 25 feet. 


b, without this regulation, need only set back 5 feet instead of 10 feet, and thus, to give a 
road 10 feet wide, saves 5 feet depth of his land. He gains, therefore, by delay, and prevents 
A from obtaining the ad he desired. It is this difficulty which absolutely calls for a 
difterence of position etween tl leqal and geometrical centre of the road. 

The statement in the Preamble that the Act is designed to seeure the sound construetion 
of buildings ignores the past Acts. I think it would have been more correct and more 
modest to have put the word “further” or the words ‘ more completely ” before ‘“ secure ” ; 
and it would then have read ‘ to further (or more completely) secure.” 

The fixing of a gradient is. I think, extremely good. This is given in section 9, sub- 
section 6.t I strongly deprecate the power the County Council have taken to vary the rules. 
Take as an example section 17. You will find that the County Council may sanction “ the 
“erection of any new building or structure at any less distance than the prescribed distance 
“from the centre of the roadway of any way (not being a highway).” Speaking in this room 
last Mareh, I said I had never seen a Bill in which more power was given to vary the con- 
ditions. My words were: ‘1 would eall attention to a most objectionable phrase in the Bill, 
“<The Council may permit.’ The whole Bill bristles with permissions to avoid every clause 


“in it.” I would most emphatically advise the County Council to get rid of this power as 
much as possible by registering all variations permitted, and from this information formulating 


fixed rules and regulations which shall apply to all. 

adapted to be used for any o p purpose also a * (37) The expression “ inhabited” applied to a room 
building used or cons ted « t l as an means a room in which some person passes the night or 
hotel lodging-house hom e ¢ é here ch which is used as a living room including a room with 
building extends to » t t red and fifty respect to which there is a probable presumption (until 
thousand cubie feet or } slee] lation for the contrary is shown) that some person passes the night 
more than one hundred ps therein or that it is used as a living room. 

(28) The expression * | i4 e class ” + (38) The expression “ habitable’? applied to a room 
means a warehouse ( l ( lis- means a room constructed or adapted ta be inhabited. 
tillery and any other b cal ex t t Section 9: (6) Where the street is proposed to be 
one hundred and titty t | t neithei formed or laid out for carriage trattie with any gradient 


] 


a public building nor a d tic bi steeper than one in twenty. 
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Section 9, sub-section 4,* will, I think, prevent the formation in the future of circular or 
erescent roadways communicating at each end with the same street. There has been much 
litigation on this question, and the words now used ‘laying out the same” to “ afford direct 
“communication between two streets ” will probably prevent any question arising in the future. 

The District Surveyor has more power under the new Act with regard to bressummers,t 
and it is the first time that I remember any allowance being set out for expansion of metal in 
a Building Act. The bearing of 4 inches is somewhat unimportant, because, in dealing with 
long beams, if the builder insist on his right of only giving 4 inches, as the Act permits, the 
District Surveyor can, if he thinks it insufficient, require additional storey-posts or iron 
columns, &c. The builders, therefore, will be very willing to give sufficient bearing for safety. 

With regard to projections, you may remember the discussion in this room. Mr. H. H. 
Statham produced a diagram { showing the effect of the new restriction as to projections of 
cornices to only 2 feet 6 inches over the public way, supposing one desired to build a house 
with a cornice of the same projection as the Strozzi Palace ; and undoubtedly his diagram was 
convincing that the limitation of the projection would seriously interfere with the cornices in 
Classic and Renaissance architecture. The restriction has now become law, and the only 
way that a greater projection can be obtained is by setting back the front walls, or obtaining 
the consent of the County Council. 

There is a slight alteration in the area permitted as to the cubic contents of warehouse 
buildings. It is extended from 216,000 to 250,000. The new Act in section 76 § gives power 
to the County Council (where the Superintending Architect and the Chief Officer of the Fire 
Brigade advise favourably) to consent, under certain conditions, to each building “ containing 
“ additional cubical extent” ; but there is a proviso that ‘‘ such consent shall continue in force 
“ only while the said building is actually used for the purposes of the trade or manufacture in 
“respect of which the consent was granted.” 

With regard to roofs. More latitude is given in the use of combustible materials by the 
relaxation of the provisions in the expiring Act. Under the new Act cornices and barge- 





* Section 9: (4) Where any street not being within the 
City is proposed to be formed or laid out in such manner 
that such street will not at and from the time of forming 
and laying out the same afford direct communication 
between two streets such two streets being (where it is 
intended to form or lay out such street for carriage traflic) 
streets formed and laid out for carriage traffic. 

t Section 56: (1) Every bressummer whether of wood or 
metal shall have a bearing in the direction of its length of 
four inches at least at each end upon a suflicient pier of 
brick or stone or upon a timber or iron storey post fixed 
on a solid foundation in addition to its bearing upon any 
party-wall or external wall and the district surveyor shall 
have power in his discretion to require that every 
bressummer shall have such other storey posts iron 
columns stanchions or piers of brick or stone or corbels as 
may be sufticient to carry the superstructure and the ends 
of such bressummer if of wood shall not be placed nearer 
to the centre line of the party-walls than four inches. 

(2) At each end of every metallic bressummer a space 
shall be left equal to one quarter of an inch for every ten 
fect and also for any fractional part of ten feet of the 
length of such bressummer to allow for expansion. 

(3) A bond timber or wood plate shall not be built into 
any party-wall and the ends of any wooden beam or joist 
bearing on such walls shall be at least four inches distant 
from the centre line of the party-walls. 

(4) Every bressummer bearing upon a party-wall shall 
be borne by a templet or corbel of stone or iron tailed 
through at least half the thickness of the wall and of the 
full breadth of the bressummer. 


(5) The end of any timber not permitted to be placed in 
or to have a bearing on a party-wall may be carried on a 
corbel or templet of stone or iron or vitrified stoneware 
tailed into the wall to a distance of at least eight and a half 
inches or otherwise supp rted to the satisfaction of the 


district surveyor. 


+ Journat, Vou. I. Third Series, p. 398. 
$ Section 76: Where the Council are satisfied on the 
report ol the superintendi x architect and of the chief 


otticer of the fire brigade that additional cubical extent is 
necessary for any building to be used for any trade or 
manufacture and are satistied that proper arrangements 
have been or will be made and maintained for lessening so 
far as reasonably practicable danger from fire the Council 
may to such building containing additional 
cubical extent : 

Provided that such building shal 


consent 


1 not 

(i) Extend to a number of cubie feet exceeding four 
hundred and fifty thousand or any less number 
allowed by the Council without being divided by party- 
walls in such manner that the cubical extent of each 
division do not exceed that number ; 

(ii) Exceed sixty feet in height; 

(iii) Be used for the purpose of any trade or manufac- 
ture involving the use of explosive or inflammable 


materials, 


Such consent shall continue in force only while the said 
building is actually used for the purposes of the trade 
or manufacture in respect of which the consent was 


ranted 
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boards of wood are permitted, and under section 55* 
be fixed flush with the face of external walls. A new requirement is that a building over 30 feet 


frames of doors and windows may 
high used as a dwelling-house or factory, and having a parapet, must be provided with a 
dormer window, or a door opening on to the roof, and a trap-door with proper step-ladder or 
other proper means of access to the roof. This requirement cannot be demanded where there 
is no parapet. The new Act limits the number of storeys in the roof, so that buildings like 
some that have been erected cannot be repeated; and there is a provision that where the 


~ 1 


storey is above 60 feet from the street level it may not have boarded floor, if constructed in the 
roof, but the upper surface of the floor must be of fire-resisting materials. The old rule as to 
the angle of inclination of roofs of the warehouse kind continues. <A novel feature is the fixing 
of ananele of inclination of roofs of other buildings ; they must not incline upwards at a greater 
angle than 75 degrees. This inclination does not, however, apply to towers, spires, and turrets. 
The Act recognises for the first time a separation of buildings by other means than 
party-walls. It permits the separation by a party structure. A reference to the definition 
shows that party structure may be a party-wall, or a partition, floor, or other structure, sepa- 
rating vertically or horizontally buildings, ke. Some district surveyors have permitted 
this as an interpretation of a party-wall under the expiring Act, but it is very desirable to 
have all doubt removed by section 7 
requires that the dwelling-house sha 
aes 


oa 


+ and definition 20 in section 5.t The same section 74 


be divided by fire-resisting materials from the shop or 
ing ten squares in area. 


7 


| 
lI 
trade portion in every buildi | 


( 


The provisions relating to separate sets of chambers are made more stringent by 
making the area commence at 2,500 square feet instead of 3,600; but the stringency of the 
Act is lessened with regard to their being considered separate buildings. Each set of chambers 
is not now to be considered a separate building. Section 75 permits one-storey buildings 
beyond the two-mile radius of St. Paul’s to have any cubical contents for certain purposes. 
The uses to which such buildings may be put are very limited. 

The provisions as to chimneys and flues are practically the same as in the expiring Act, 
but there is a concession as to chi ys built on a bressummer ; the same rule as to building 
a wall thereon applies. If chimneys are so built, the work must be done to the satisfaction 
of the District Surveyor. One important alteration is set forth in the section that prevents 
the use of ordinary flues for trade purposes. This, I think, is very necessary. I have had to 
induce owners to put proper flues, urging them to do so for their own sakes, but telling them 


* Section 55: All woodw ternal wa 1 rials. The part used for purposes of trade or manu 
except bressummers and st ler the and ture shall (if extending to more than two hundred and 
frames of doors and t nd ifty thousand cubie feet) be subject to the provisions of 
storey of any building sl | t four inehe t tl his Act relating to the cubical extent of buildings of the 
least from the external fi of t loophole warehouse class: 
frames and trames io may be fixed vided that there may be constructed in the walls of 
tlush with the face of any exte iireases and passayves such doorways as are neces- 

Provided that it shall be f for t l by é for communicating between the different parts of the 
aw or otherwise to « t from t of thi iilding and there may be formed in any walls of such 
ection oak teak or o Ly be con iilding openinys fitted with fire-resisting doors. 
structed to the satisfaction evor. 3) In every building exceeding twenty-five squares in 

+ Section 74: (1) é | ling ( rated area containiny separate sets of chambers or offices or 
either by an external rr I wall or othe ooms tenante:l onstructed or adapted to be tenanted 

loors and principal staircases 


proper party structu t bu i if ar ) different p 301 s the tlh 
and from each of the adjoinit { than one). shall be of fire-resi-ting materials 


} 


(2) In every | ing exces es in area But this provision shall not entitle the district surveyo1 
used in part for purposes of t ( nufacture and ir to charge for the inspection of each set of chambers asa 
part as a dwelling-hou the part lf t rposes o eparate building. 
trade or manufacture sha n the part t Section 5: (20) The expression “ party structure” 
used ¢ r-house | : loors constructed means aparty-walland also a partition floor or other strue- 
of fire-resisting material la es stai sand ture separating vertically or horizontally buildings storeys 
other means of approa to t t l dwellit or rooms approached by distinct staircases or separate 
house shall ) structed t t of fire-resistin entrances from without. 
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I was powerless to demand it under the Act. The provision as to marking flues, where a wall 
is likely to be built against, is probably useful, but I have never found any difficulty in getting 
this done. One added security against smoke and fire is the provision set out in section 64, 
sub-section 6,* where all flues are to be rendered on their outside face when passing through 
floor or roof. This will entail much additional expense, as the quantity of rendering 
through the roof portion will sometimes be considerable. 

The backs of chimney openings can now be 4} inches in walls other than party-walls 
(section 20, sub-section 7 of the expiring Act), the new Act being silent as to the back of 
chimneys of exterior walls. There is a slight reduction in the thickness of hearth from 
7 inches to 6 inches. This cannot increase the risk of fire, whilst it may give an advantage 
from a constructional point of view. Another alteration in the Act requires the top six 
courses of the stack or shaft to be built in cement. This isa most useful requirement in 
maintaining the stability of the chimney shaft, and also the stability of those too often added 
deformities called tall-boys, windguards, and cowls, because they will be bedded in the courses 
of brickwork in cement. 

The new Act relieves the County Council of the labour of fixing the thickness and tapering 
of the chimney shafts. These are set forth in the Act. The height of the chimney shaft is 
limited by the width or circumference of the base. Many existing shafts if condemned could 
not be rebuilt to their present height without increasing their width at the base. I mention 
this to show that the present requirements will give a certainty of more substantial building. 

The provision with regard to “hollow walls” is likely to prevent their being built, 
because the wall on one side of the hollow space must be of the full thickness prescribed by 
the Act for ordinary walls. Therefore there will have to be put a wall of the thickness 
required by the Act plus the hollow space, plus the outer casing. The variation that no recess 
shall come within 134 inches, instead of 12 inches, as in the old Act, is wise, as it makes a 
* brick measurement ”’ of it. 

An important alteration is that under the new Act there is apparently no limitation as 
to the quantity of openings and recesses on the ground-floor storey. This is a most important 
concession, and removes a great difficulty as to shop premises. Again and again under the 
present Act the builder has been obliged to increase the height of a parapet on purpose to 
produce the required amount of solid wall. Of course by these means he obtained the right 
proportion, but the mass of brickwork on top of the wall was really otherwise useless. It has 
been contended that the section might be read to mean that there shall be no openings or 
recesses on the ground-floor storey ; but I think the common-sense reading will be sure to be 
adopted by the Courts, and that the explanation I have given will be accepted. 

This Act sets out the structural method of arching recesses which are deeper than 
5inches. It says the arching shall be by not less than two rings in brickwork the full depth 
of the recess in party-walls, and thus defines the method more clearly than the expiring Act, 
which only said ‘arched over.” It seems a pity that the Superintending Architect has the 
power to modify recesses and openings, for the reasons I have already mentioned. 

There is a novelty in the Act. It permits recesses under 5 inches deep to be corbelled 
in brickwork or stonework. 

There is an exemption of hoardings from the Act where they are placed around vacant 
land, provided such hoarding shall not exceed 12 feet in height. The difficulty that some 
anticipate is, that these hoardings may be kept up after the land is occupied. This surely 
cannot arise ; the wording of exemptions is, I think, so clear. 


* Section 64: (6) The inside of every tlue and also the or against any woodwork shall be rendered pargeted or 
outside where passing through any floor or roof or behind — lined with fire-resisting piping of stoneware. 
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. 


A relaxation o 


f the present rule as to sheds I consider of much advantage to small 
traders. The new Act provides that “open sheds ... . not exceeding four squares in area 


“ may be constructed of any substances, and in any manner approved by the District Surveyor.” 
In my district under the expiring Act much hardship resulted from the enforcement of present 
restrictions, and really without public advantage. 

As to dwelling-houses, the Act gives increased height to dwelling-rooms. Instead of 7 feet 
the height must now be 8 feet 6 inches. As to the height of rooms in roofs one foot is added, 
making it 8 feet instead of 7 feet. 

With regard to lantern lights, the Act is silent as to the size permitted. This I think is 
wise, because a very small area is sufficient, and it is best to leave that area to the builder’s 
discretion ; otherwise it might interfere with his getting a good watertight roof. The require- 
ment for ventilation is sufficient ; it sets out that the part which shall open shall be equal to 
one twentieth part of the floor space. 

Next as to underground rooms. I think it wise that the regulations as regards the lighting 
and ventilation of these rooms are to be continued. I have seen a complaint that the Act has 
omitted to state the amount of the penalty. ‘This is not so. It is true it is not mentioned 
in section 70, sub-section 2, but it is given in section 200, sub-section 11 ()).* There is a 
section in the Act requiring ventilation under the lowest floor, unless it be a solid wood floor 
on concrete. This of course is an advantage from a sanitary point of view. 

The novel provisions as to the sizes of windows to rooms (other than those in the base- 
ment) may be considered as unnecessary, for probably they are not wanted. 1t is so usual to 
build these rooms with sufticient window space. However, the requirements will have this 
advantage, that they will inform the builder what is considered the smallest windows that ought 
to be made. Of course it will enable the District Surveyor to prevent the building of rooms 
with insufficient lighting—a power he does not now possess. The regulations with regard to 
the windows in the roof I think decidedly necessary; for one has frequently found windows 
too near the floor, solely on account of the elevation. No doubt the elevation must and should 
give way to good sanitary planning, although I fail to see why the elevation need therefore be 
less well-proportioned. 

The next very important alteration is the yard space, and a novel feature is the introduc- 
tion of the diagonal line, limiting the height of buildings according to the depth of the back 
yard. Before the Bill became an Act of Parliament this diagonal line was very much dis- 
cussed. It was proposed to have an angle of 45 degrees, which would have reduced the heights 
of the buildings to a much greater extent than the angle finally adopted, which is 631 degrees. 
Where the builder desires to take full advantage of his land, and builds therefore to the 
extreme limit permitted by the Act, the upper rooms will be reduced in depth. I expressed 
my views with regard to this at the meeting held on the 19th March last to consider the pro- 
visions in the Bill.t The objection I made to the angle proposed, or to any angle, was that it 
must of necessity make a building worse internally. It is impossible to get square rooms 
while building up to a diagonal line ; any angle should therefore cease when it touches the back 
wall. I give a diagram showing this diagonal line in new streets and the variations between 
new streets and old. In the latter the diagonal line is raised 16 feet. 

With regard to the thickness of the walls. In my new book on the Act I have given 


* Section 200: (11) (a) Any ] n who places erects shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding forty shillings 
or retains or suffers or permits to be placed erected or re- and to a daily penalty not exceeding the like amount. 
tained any sky sign contrary to the sions of this Act; or + The Professor’s speech was part of the Discussion of 
(j) Does any other thing prohibited by this Act or fails a Paper on the London Streets and Buildings Bill by Mr. 
neglects or omits to do any ot thing i is Arthur Cates, printed in the Jounnat, Vol. I. Third Series, 
required to do under or in pursuance of this Act; pp. 343-358 and 390-406. 
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Undoubtedly the 


form of schedule is more troublesome even than that in the old Act, but no schedules, 


however good, can be equal to the coloured figured sections. 


I have given sections not only 


of warehouse walls, and walls of buildings not public, and not of the warehouse class, but 
you will also see sections of cross walls for warehouse walls, and cross walls for the other 


description of buildings. You 
will notice in these diagrams I 
have dotted on the thickness of 
the party-wall and external walls 
of the same height, thus en- 
abling any one at a glance to see 
the reduction in thickness to be 
gained by the use of cross walls. 
My own opinion is that 
the new regulations relating to 
stables are quite sufficient, and 
they have their advantages. 
Section 45* says that where 
there are courts within a build- 
ing, the ventilation shall be made 
and maintained by means of a 
communication between the lower 
end of the court and the outer | 
air. It was, I believe, the inten- 
tion to have required that a 
tunnel should be made, which 


CENTRE OF 
ROAO WAY 


would, I think, be very objec x 
tionable. Probably it will be ¢ 
desirable to consider to-night *| 
what this communication should 
be. The last line in this section | 
is unfortunate. You will notice = 
it gives a measurement limiting § 


height by measuring from the 
sill of the window, and many 
will be tempted to place the sill 


room less sanitary. Section 13, 


* Section 45: Where a court wholly or in part open at 
the top but enclosed on every side and constructed or used 
for admitting light or air to a domestic building is con- 
structed in connexion with such domestic building and the 
depth of such court from the eaves or top of the parapet 
to the ceiling of the ground storey exceeds the length or 
breadth of such court adequate provision for the ventila- 
tion of such court shall be made.and maintained by the 
owner of the building by means of a communication 
between the lower end of the court and the outer air. 

No habitable room not having a window directly opening 
into the external air otherwise than into a court enclosed 
on every side shall be constructed in any building uniess 
the width of such court measured from such window to 
the opposite wall shall be equal to half the height measured 
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PLAN. 


Diagram illustrating Section 41—Backyards, 


much higher than it ought to be, and thus make the 
by making a difference between houses inhabited by the 


from the sill of such window to the eaves or top of the 
parapet of the opposite wall. 

Provided that a court of which the greater dimension 
does not exceed twice the less dimension shall be held to 
comply with this section if a court of the same area but 
square in shape would comply therewith. 

No habitable room above the level of the ground storey 
not having a window directly opening into the external air 
otherwise than into a court open on one side the depth 
whereof measured from the open side exceeds twice the 
width shall be constructed in any building unless every 
window of such room be placed not nearer to the opposite 
wall of such court or to any other building than one half the 
height of the top of such wall or building above the level 
of the sill of such window, 
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‘“* working-class ’’ (by the bye, there 


_ 
\ ] ‘ { 


result in much injustice. As an illustration of 


30 feet wide, with houses on eithei 
the ground floor, and on the other sid 


of the depreciation of the loealit 
15 required. 


The private houst 


ee } 
rRING-Ci 


let te 


Those with shops not 
gaining the advantage of additi | light 
The 
Much improvement, | 


WOrkll 


in tenements. 


section 91. 
upon the appointment 
either party, select som 
I have 
building have the footings 
visions of the London Buildin $, or 
signed ? The second question is: Having 
to build a fixed number of h 
houses in accordance wit] 
these questions will b 
This Paper is al 
discussion, thit I dare 


with those to which ] 1 attention. 


DISCUSSION PO] ESSOR 


C. PENROSE, 


Proressor T. ROGER SMITH [/.) said that 
with regard to the general character of the Act 
there was not so much radical change, but 
siderable alteration in minutiz and in adj 
anda great deal more detail. Many 
provided for, and many more } s foreseen. 
He was disposed to think that, though in some 
cases the alterations would troublesome, in 
a very large number of cases difficulties would be 
found to have been cleared away. There were points 
where almost every District Surveyor or persons 
engaged in building in London had found them- 
selves in a difficulty. He would mention only 
two, which had been alluded to by Professor 
Banister Fletcher, as showing the manner in 
which a great many of those difficulties had been 
cleared away. One was the question of openings 
in the front wall of a building. Where a shop- 
front had been very large and the height of the 
building above or below it had not been great, the 
difficulty had often been to estab] 
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F.R.S., in the Chair. 


between the total openings and the total brick- 
work. Where the District Surveyor felt that his 
conscience required him to enforce the strict letter 
of the law—such expedients had been alluded 
to, namely, piling up a worse than useless 
parapet for the sake of having a sufficient amount 
of brickwork had been resorted to constantly ; 
and in ether cases where the District Surveyor 
felt that he might shut his eyes to an infringement 
of the letter of the law—that provision had been 
more or less disregarded. Now, by establishing 
that balance only above the ground storey, the 
County Council had relieved both builders and 
District Surveyors of considerable anxiety; and, 
considering how spacious shop fronts had become, 
and how large a space could now with perfect 
safety be allotted to them, as steel girders and iron 
construction of all kinds were now available, that 
seemed a most admirable change. The other 
point, which was in the same kind of position, was 
the recognition of the fact that walls might stand 
upon iron girders. They had stood upon iron 


enterel into before the passing of this Act may be com- 
pleted subject to and in accordance with the provisions of 
the Acts relating thereto as in force immediately previous 
to the passing of this Act. 
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girders for many years past; indeed, in the City 
of London especially it had been impossible to do 
anything else. For example, in encountering an 
obstruction of light and air, where a series of build- 
ings had to be shaved off so that each storey should 
be set back one behind the other, there had been 
no help for it ; the walls had had to be carried on 
iron girders, and it was very doubtful whether 
that had been legal. But it had been done, 
and it could not but be done. Now it was made 
legal, and it was one of the things that could 
be done with perfect safety owing to their com- 
mand of iron construction. He thought that 
everyone engaged in building in London must be 
thankful that an uncertainty of that kind had 
been removed. It would be possible to point to 
a dozen similar provisions of equal importance 
which had rendered doubtful points more clear. 
Professor Banister Fletcher had not, he thought, 
alluded to the care—at least, not to all the points 
—which had been taken to relax some of the diffi- 
culties in the way of picturesque buildings. The 
Act contained a provision that under certain 
restrictions oriel windows and projecting turrets 
might be carried out—not springing from the wall, 
but springing from corbels at a considerable 
height. They all knew that those things had 
been done from time to time, but only by 
special permission of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works or the County Council; and that it should 
be recognised that those were very reasonable 
features which might be introduced at the dis- 
cretion of the architect was, he thought, a boon. 
In the same way, some of the relaxations with 
regard to the use of wood were advantageous. The 
barge-boards were now included among the ex- 
cepted things which might be of timber, in all 
detached and semi-detached dwellings ; and the old 
rule that a dwelling which might have a wooden 
cornice must be a certain distance away from 
adjoining land and adjoining thoroughfares was 
done away with. There was another relaxation 
which he personally was sorry to see, but which 
no doubt would give pleasure to some—namely, 
that sash and door frames might now be flush 
with the outer brickwork. He did not imagine 
that would be done generally. It was astonishing 
how long it took to get people out of a habit, 
When the duty was taken off bricks everybody 
imagined that bricks of various sizes would be 
manufactured — that there would be variations 
in the dimensions of the bricks. But that 
had not taken place: a brick was still of 
identically the same dimensions as it was 
before. Practically, he imagined, reveals would 


be reveals for the next twenty or thirty years, but 
in those cases where architectural propriety made 
it pleasanter that the sash-frame should come to 
the outer face—and it would be more in accord- 
ance with the picturesque style now in vogue— 
it would strain nobody’s conscience to allow it to 
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Fletcher had said 
He had said some- 


Professor Banister 


be so. 
nothing about the Tribunal. 
thing about the appeals to the London Council, 
and he was very glad to hear what the Professor 
suggested about the treatment of those appeals 
being made systematic, so that by degrees they 
might perhaps to a certain extent answer them- 


selves. One such subject had actually been dealt 
with in the Act. Formerly, as all knew who had 
to deal with such a thing, a factory chimney had 
to be sanctioned by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works or the London Council, and for a long time 
the drawings were simply submitted, and they 
were approved or not approved; but a series of 
principles had come to be established in accord- 
ance with which those drawings were judged, and 
now those principles had been formed into a Code 
of Rules which made their appearance as a regular 
enactment in the Act. If the same course could 
be taken with regard to the many points where an 
option was left which the London Council from 
time to time could exercise, it would be a great 
advantage ; and probably the same thing might 
be done systematically by the Tribunal, which, 
although created before, was invested with much 
larger powers under the new Act. He had great 
pleasure in adding his testimony to what Pro- 
fessor Banister Fletcher had alluded to—namely, 
the great courtesy with which everyone had been 
treated who came in contact with the Building 
Act Committee, the great attention paid to any 
suggestions they had to make, and the extensive 
modifications which had taken place in conse- 
quence of practical suggestions made to the Com- 
mittee by gentlemen who had been engaged in 
working the Acts in various ways. 

Mr. H. H. COLLINS [F'.) apprehended that 
the interests of the discussion would best be served 
if such parts of the Act as they had individually 
paid most attention to were only considered. It 
had been said that District Surveyors were best 
able to evade the Act. Well, if that had been the 
case, it wasa matter of the past, and each District 
Surveyor and member of the profession would 
exercise his best efforts to loyally carry out the 
provisions of the new Bill. Various emendations, 
alterations, and additions had been made to the 
Act in almost the very words which the District Sur- 
veyors’ Association had asked the County Council to 
adopt; and for that they should be thankful, 
not only as architects, but as District Surveyors. 
He agreed with the Professor that it was 
somewhat regrettable that an angle had been 
adopted at all, because, he thought, it would be 
productive of bad building. He considered that, 
where walls were receded as provided, it would re- 
sult in a variety of attempts at jerry-building ; 
that those walls would be constructed of quarter- 
ing, and tiles, and slates, and so forth, instead of 
good honest brickwork, He should like to ask 
Dr, Longstaff what provision had been made with 
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regard to horizontal floors— how were they to unite 
them in building? The doors for separation 
might be of iron or wood, but he assumed that 
where there were 250,000 cubic feet, they must be 
of iron; and in the case of a building of 2,500 feet 
superficial they could be of wood ; and he wanted 
to know how it was proposed to unite buildings, 
where they were separated, by means of a fire- 
resisting structure—namely, a horizontal one. 
There was nothing in the Act to explain how that 
was to be done, and that was a difficulty to be over- 
come. Then there was nothing mentioned with 
regard to the size of fines; they might be made 
of any size—two inches, if that could be done 

and although he had no doubt, as Professor Roger 
Smith had said, that custom would rule and they 
would not easily depart from the usual nine and 
fourteen inches, still there was no reason under the 
Act why they should not be made of any size. 
With regard to hollow walls, he thought that part 
of the Act would be entirely a dead letter. Nobody 
would go to the expense of building practically to 
the thickness which three walls would occupy in 
order to comply with the Act. On 
expense, that section, at all events, would not 
be very largely complied with. With regard to 
shop fronts, which was one of the things to which 
the District Surveyors had particularly called 
the attention of the Building Act Committee, 
and which they at once liberally recognised, he 
referred, of course. to what Professor Banister 
i leteher had pointed out: the absurdity of having 
(as sometimes in his own district) a wall of 10 or 
12 feet in height sunk absolutely in the ground 
for no purpose except to comply with the Act, or 
else put up as a parapet with no purpose except to 
overweight the building—that would now be done 
away with, and a more sensible and proper system 
had been devised. He would like to know what 
was the meaning of a habitabl 
ment. Did it mean that a k 
or a pantry was a habitable room 
no definition of what a habitable ro 
he scarcely apprehended what the Building Act 
meant in that respect. He had prepared a 
diagram of what he thought the County 
Council rather prided itself on, and that 
was with regard to courts within a building, 
about which he was much puzzled. There 
was, he thought, a mistake in section 45, with 
respect to the word “ depth,’ where it said: 
“Where a court, wholly or in part open at the 
‘top, but enclosed on every side, and constructed 
“or used for admitting light or air to a domestic 
“ building, is constructed in connection with such 
‘** domestic building, and the of such court 
“ from the eaves or top of the parapet to the ground 
“storey.” He concluded that that depth meant 
the height of such court para- 


from the 
pet. Then the Act said: ‘‘ No habitable room not 
“having a window dire 
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“on every side shall be constructed in any build- 
“ing, unless the width of such court measured 
‘from such window to the opposite wall shall be 
‘equal to half the height measured from the sill 
‘of such window to the eaves or top of the parapet 
‘of the opposite wall.” That was the angle of 
63) degrees. But he would point out that, in the 
first place, the lengt/: of the court was called the 
width of the court, and by putting the windows in 
certain positions, instead of making the court 
5 feet wide, or half 10 feet, it might be made » 
or 8 feet wide, or a mere slip, as illustrated by 
his diagram. That was the very objection which 
he understood Dr. Longstaff to say they were 
anxious to avoid. They need only put a window 
at the end of the court, and then they might make 
it any width they pleased. Another thing, where 
courts were open at the ends, windows which 
were not to be used in habitable rooms could 
be placed in the side-walls of such courts, and 
need only be some 38 feet from opposite walls 
on either side [explained by diagram}; insanitary 
conditions could thus be ereated. With regard to 
stables, the Act did not seem to have taken any 
note at all of what very often happened, namely, 
that the level of a mews was sometimes consider- 
ably below the level of the pavement and some 
times considerably higher than the pavement. 
How in those cases were they to take the hori- 
zontal line? With regard to basements, if a 
basement were lighted from an area in front, say, 
10 feet wide, was it necessary for the basement to 
be lighted in the rear? The Act said: “ Every 
* habitable basement.’ He did not know what was 
meant by a habitable basement; but suppose it 
were lighted by an area in the front, which was a 
very usual thing, was it then requisite to have an 
area at the back? Supposing the area at the back 
were devoted to wine-cellars, as was very commonly 
the case, would it be essential to leave the area 
there, whether it were utilised or not ? 

Mr. JOHN SLATER [F.], B.A. Lond., said that, 
asin his Paperon Building Legislation read a few 
years ago he had strongly advocated the codifica- 
tion of the existing Building Acts and the prepa- 
ration of a new one, he should like to say a few 
words on the subject. On the whole, he thought 
that the County Council were to be very heartily 
congratulated upon the manner in which they had 
met the objections, raised by the Institute and 
other Bodies, to the Bill as first drawn. The Act 
now was a very different thing indeed from what 
it would have been if the first crude suggestions 
had been carried out. There was one point in the 
Paper read that evening in which he entirely dif- 
fered from the author. The Professor said that 
the Bill bristled with permissions to avoid every 
clause of it, and he would emphatically advise 
the County Council to get rid of that power as 
much as possible. It appeared to him, however, 
that in dealing with an Act affecting a city which 
had been covered with buildings for very many 
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years, the permissive clauses were the salvation 
of the Act. It was utterly impossible to draw any 
hard and fast lines for dealing with the buildings 
in existing streets. If they were dealing with new 
areas, roads, and things of that sort, they might 
lay down what conditions they liked; but if they 
attempted to do away with the permissive clauses 
in an Act of that kind, they would either have to 
be so exceedingly lenient that they would not get 
what they wanted, or considerable hardship would 
be inflicted in individual cases. He rejoiced to find 
that in a very large number of cases the County 
Council had allowed a reference to itself with re- 
gard to matters which, in strictness, would not 
be permitted ; whereby, in individual cases, if they 
were properly represented to the County Council, 
as no doubt they would be, the Council might 
give permission to avoid or evade certain clauses 
of the Act. That was an immerse improve- 
ment, and he would not have the County Council 
depart from their right to exercise their own judg- 
ment as to individual cases on any account what- 
ever. With regard to what the Professor had 
said as to laying out streets, he could hardly 
believe—he had not, however, looked carefully at 
the section—that there was anything in the Act to 
prevent what appeared to him a very desirable 
state of things. In planning an estate with 
one straight road, if permission were asked to 
build a crescent with an open space in front, it 
could not be imagined that the Council would 
object to that. It was one of the most desirable 
things that they could have, and he could not 
understand what the Professor meant when he 
said that no street could be made unless it afforded 
direct communication between two other streets. 
With regard to the angle of inclination of roofs of 
buildings, he thought it would afford the District 
Surveyors many happy moments. The evasions 
of the existing Acts, so far as his experience went, 
had been far more numerous with regard to the 
question of the inclination of roofs than in any 
other particular. A man made a plan upon which 
he showed rooms going over only part of a flat, 
and had upright partitions covered with slates. 
The District Surveyor said, “I cannot allow 
“that,’’ and then in a sort of undertone, “ If you 
“slope it the least little bit, I shall consider it a 
“roof.” It was a good thing that the inclination 
of roofs was to a certain extent limited. Mr. 
Collins had objected that nothing was said as to 
communication in the case of horizontal fireproof 
floors. In his opinion, it was exceedingly un- 
desirable to have more points of communication 
than were absolutely necessary. He did not think 
that the County Council contemplated that there 
would be a number of openings made in horizontal 
floors ; so that that question was very unlikely to 
arise. With regard to the Tribunal to decide 
cases, that, he thought, was a great advance 
made. Perhaps the constitution of the Tribunal 
was not quite the best that might be arranged. 
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H{e would rather have had a Tribunal consisting 
of one barrister and one architect, than three 
surveyors or architects; there might, however, 
be reasons against it. That was one of the 
provisions of the Act preceding the 1855 Building 
Act, and he could not help thinking that some 
such regulation as that would have been a de- 
sirable one. He hoped that the new Act would 
result in a more sanitary, more artistic, and more 
beautiful London than it was possible to have 
under the old one. 

Dr. LONGSTAFF (Chairman of the Building 
Act Committee of the London County Council), 
referring to the objection that the County Council 
had so many powers to vary the rules, said it was 
one of those matters of very great difficulty 
where the arguments were almost equally strong 
on each side. He knew it might be alleged 
that they should settle what the law was to be, 
and write it down so that everybody should know 
what the law was. He knew, too, that it was 
said that if they had the power of granting con- 
cessions, that power might be used improperly 
that a possible door was opened to corruption and 
undue influence of various kinds. He hoped that 
that difficulty might not arise; he was quite sure 
it had not arisen within the last six years. He 
quite agreed with what Mr. Slater had said, that 
in London more particularly—pace Professor 
Banister Fletcher and Professor Roger Smith—it 
was absolutely necessary to have the power of 
granting concessions. Not only, as Mr. Slater 
had said, did buildings differ in their position in 
relation to one another; not only were there all 
sorts of vested interests and all sorts of associations 
to be considered, but they had to consider the 
immensely different purposes for which buildings 


were used in London. ‘There were buildings 
which were dwelling-houses pure and simple. 


But dwelling-houses pure and simple differed in 
size from the very smallest to the very largest, 
and they could not be dealt with always on 
one principle. When they came to public build- 
ings the diversity was still greater. Then there 
were immense numbers of the intermediate 
class of buildings, shops, offices, &c., and every 
one had to be considered upon its merits. At the 
same time, he so far agreed with the objectors that 
he did hope that, as a rule, the law as it was 
written would be the law which would be carried 
out and enforced. If the power of granting con- 
cessions were used too liberally and frequently, 
many difficulties would arise, and there would be 
more or less injustice, however fairly the Building 
Act Committee endeavoured to carry it out. 
Secondly, there would be inevitable delay in 
getting the permissions. Still, he felt very strongly 
indeed that it was a necessary power. It might 
not be known to all present that the Home Office 
had written a strong memorandum, which was 
finally laid especially before Lord Cross in the 
Committee of the House of Lords, in which they 
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took great objection to one of the headings in the 
chapter of the Act on By-laws which gave power 
to the County Council to relax any by-law. The 
Home Secretary said that it was the essence of a 
by-law that it should be so drawn as to be uni- 
versal and equal in its operation upon all. He 
(the speaker) had had to give evidence upon that, 
and he told Lord Cross that, speaking with some 
little experience in the matter, he personally would 
not undertake to frame any by-laws at all for 
London if he were not allowed the power of 
relaxation; that he did not consider it would be 
practicable or worth the trouble of writing down 
any by-law if they had not the power ofrelaxation. 
He was told by friends in the provinces, where 
they had by-laws framed upon the model system, 
and had not the power of relaxation, that the 
greatest difficulties and injustice arose; that there 
were cases where the municipality did not in the 
least wish to enforce such and such a by-law, 
but they were compelled to do it. One of the 
most difficult points of drafting that ever came 
to his lot was when he had to draft a reso- 
lution to be embodied in a letter to be sent 
to Professor Roger Smith to tell him how he 
was to deal with a retort house in his district 
in Wandsworth, which exceeded the cubical capa- 
city allowed by the Act. What the form was he 
had forgotten, but it was something to this effect : 
that the Building Act Committee thought that 
this was, perhaps, one of those cases in which it 


would not be necessary to take proceedings to 
enforce the law—some very circuitous phrase of 
that kind. They could not deliberately say to 
Professor Roger Smith that he was not to do his 


duty, and was not tosee that the building was not 


beyond the law. And yet he (Dr. Longstaff) had 
had a deputation of gas-makers come to his house 
who explained the facts to him; and the Super- 
intending Architect, and the Engineer, and the 
Chief Fireman, all went into the question, and 
they all reported that the larger a retort house 
was, the safer it was as respects fire. Therefore 
they were in this position—that although all the 
experts, gas-workers, Superintending Architect, 
Engineer, Fireman, were in favour of the biggest 
retort house possible, the law said that it must 
ba of a certain size. What Professor Roger 
Smith did he did not know. So much for “ the 
‘Council may permit.’ Professor Banister 
Fletcher, he thought, was not quite fair. In 
reference to the Cornice section, Mr. Statham had 
shown that the clause, as originally drawn, pro- 
hibited a cornice projecting more than 2 feet 
6 inches from the face of the wall; and in conse- 
quence entirely of a very clever drawing, which 
was put into The Builder, he believed, by Mr. 
Statham, those words were altered so as to read 
‘‘shall not extend more than 2 feet 6 inches,”’’ 
and then striking out ‘ beyond the face of the 
“wall,” and adding “over the public way.” 
That made the enormous difference that a public 
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building that wanted a big cornice could, by 
setting back a little bit, get as big a cornice as 
was desired. If they walked round London, they 
would see that the buildings with large cornices 
were all set back within their own areas. Then 
there was the question of danger. Cornices were not 
the safest things, and they considerably detracted 
from the light of the houses opposite ; therefore it 
was a fair thing to restrict them. The angle of 
75 degrees for roofs had had its origin as Mr. Slater 
said ; it was from a particular case. There wasa 
case in which strong pressure was put upon the 
Committee to allow a mews only 20 feet in width, 
while they generally insisted—and he thought 
rightly —on a greater width than that; but in 
that case it was agreed that they might have it, 
provided the building did not exceed 20 feet in 
height. The Committee thought they had got 
them; but on the other hand they had got the 
Committee. They set back their wall, constructed 
of quartering and slates, something like six 
inches, and went up two storeys higher. They 
had a 20-foot mews and a four-storeyed house : 
that, he thought, was a very culpable thing. The 
question of the diagonal line was too big a thing 
to go into; they must to some extent agree to 
differ about it. His strong opinion, however, 
after having carefully watched the operation of 
the 45° angle in the city of Liverpool, was that 
they would find very few buildings constructed up 
to the very extreme. They would find that the 
angle of 635 degrees was such a liberal angle that 
the mere conditions of convenience and ordinary 
access of light would make it operate compara- 
tively seldom; the angle that buildings would be 
contained in would generally be something 
between 45° and 60°; probably 50° or 55° would 
be the common one. As to how a court was to 
be ventilated, he must refer Professor Banister 
Fletcher, as he did the other night at the Sani- 
tary Institute, to the Chairman of the Committee 
of the House of Commons who put the words in. 
He (Dr. Longstaff) did not know what he meant 
by them. He knew what the clause meant as 
drafted by his own directions, but what it meant 
now he did not think it fair to be called upon to ex- 
plain, It had been complained that there was no 
definition of the “ working-class.’’ There were a 
great many Acts of Parliament that dealt with the 
working-classes, and only one had ever defined 
them. It had not, asa matter of fact, been found 
that any difficulty had arisen in the Courts on the 
subject in the application of Cross’s Act and 
Torrens’s Act as to whether a building was de- 
signed for the working-classes or not. It was 
defined in one Act and not in others; and when 
those Acts were consolidated it was not defined. 
But if they asked him what the definition was, 
there was one that was very clear, which, if it was 
not absolutely true now, would soon be true, and 
which he thought would make it clear that Mr. 
Collins would not be included—namely, that the 
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working-class were people who never worked 
more than eight hours a day. People liad also 
been divided into the working-class and the 
class that worked. That was another defini- 
tion—good or bad he could not say. With re- 
gard to the question of contracts, he thought 
the way it was put, at least as he understood 
it, was a little bit confused. There were in 
that section 212 two distinct points: there was 
the commencement of a building, and there was 
the sic¢ning of a contract for a building. The 
commencement of the building of course meant 
commencing to construct the building; and the 
interpretation that the County Council had put 
upon that was the carrying out of any work that 
it was the duty of the District Surveyor to super- 
vise. If there was anything for the District 
Surveyor to survey, then the building had been 
begun ; and if there was nothing for the District 
Surveyor to survey, then the building had not 
been begun. That seemed a pretty safe way of 
defining it. Therefore the mere digging of a hole 
could clearly not be the commencement of a build- 
ing, because the digging of a hole committed a 
man to nothing; he might be going to do any- 
thing with the hole, or nothing. As regarded the con- 
tract, the County Council were advised—and that, 
if not already generally known, would be known ina 
circular to the District Surveyors which had been 
in print some days; he did not know whether 
Mr. Collins had received it—that there was a 
difference between a building contract and a 


building agreement, and it was not intended, so 
far as the County Council were at present advised, 
that what was known as a building agreement 
was a contract within the meaning of the new Lon- 


don Building Act. The two things were totally 
different. What Professor Roger Smith had said 
about the history of how the factory chimney 
clause came into the Act was quite true. He 
had no doubt that when another sufficient 
space of time had elapsed—say thirty or forty 
years—they would gradually have got the prin- 
ciples of consents into several clauses. It had 
been complained that the Act was not a small 
Act. It must be remembered, however, that 
this was not only the Act of 1855, it was a 
considerable portion of the Act of 1862, the 
Act of 1878, and the Act of 1882 all rolled into 
one, besides very many things which were not the 
subject of enactment before; so that it was not 
quite fair to compare the new Act with the original 
Building Act. It was a consolidation Act, con- 
solidating an immense number of other Acts, and 
he was sure that everyone would find it a matter 
of great convenience to have them all in one Act. 
He was afraid he was not a sufficiently technical 
expert to quite understand Mr. Collins’s difficulty 
as to what a party structure was. He should say 
that if a building were separated horizontally by a 
party structure, amongst other things by iron and 
concrete floors, if Mr. Collins made openings in 
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those floors, he should say that they then ceased 
to be separated by party structures; therefore 
they would not be party structures. With regard 
to the size of flues, it had not been thought neces- 
sary to define that; they thought that architects 
ought to have views of their own on the matter. 
The circular that he referred to would also help 
Mr. Collins in his difficulty as to whether a 
scullery or a pantry was a habitable room; he 
would find there that in the opinion of the County 
Council they were not. One of the questions raised 
by Mr. Collins was about a habitable room in the 
basement being ventilated in front. He did not 
think there was so much in his difficulty as at 
first appeared, because it was quite exceptional for 
a house that had a basement at all to be so shallow 
as not to have rooms both front and back. If 
those rooms were inhabited —and for the definition 
of “inhabited ’’ he would refer Mr. Collins to 
section 5 of the Act—he would see that, what- 
ever ventilation they might give to a_habit- 
able room in the front of a building, that would 
not provide for the proper ventilation of the 
habitable basement at the rear of the building. 
With regard to Mr. Collins’s difficulty about the 
area, it was true that they might make that area 
very narrow indeed, though he did not think they 
would do so. Mr. Collins seemed to think that 
it was an objection that they might make the area 
300 feet long; but if the area was constructed for 
the purpose of light and air, surely if it were 
300 feet long, it would let in more light and air 
than if it were 10 feet! Mr. Collins had set up a 
diagram to show the difference between a street 
in front and a mews in the rear. He (Dr. Long- 
staff) thought that very unfair, because Mr. Collins 
knew that that clause had been drafted by two 
Fellows of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects; they had drafted that clause, and he be- 
lieved they understood it. Mr. Collins had 
better ask them what it meant. As regarded the 
question of crescents, that had been alluded 
to by two speakers—and there, again, there 
was a slight confusion. The Act did not read 
that every street should communicate at both 
ends; but the Act said that no street should be 
made until it had been sanctioned by the County 
Council, and the County Council might object to 
that street upon certain grounds, one of those 
grounds being that it did not communicate at each 
end. ‘Therefore, they had perfect power left to 
themselves without relaxing any rule at all; it 
was only a question whether they would insist 
upon that condition or not; it was not imperative 
upon them ; it was merely permissive. The ques- 
tion would be whether the proposal was a reason- 
able and proper one or not; and upon those prin- 
ciples, and those only, it would be decided. 

Mr. C. STANLEY PEACH [F.)} thought that 
the discussion had shown at least one thing- 
namely, that there were certain points of difference 
which might arise in connection with the Act. 
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He hoped that a suggestion might be made that a 
record of some kind should be kept, from the 
commencement of the Act, of the various cases 
that arose—something in the form of easy reference 
by members of the Institute. They had now not 
only Courts of Justice, but the Tribunal of Appeal, 
and arbitration, and other ways in which building 
cases would be heard. Taking them all round, 
they were a hard-worked profession, and had not 
much time to study legal points. If some arrange- 
ment of the kind could be made in the Institute, 
he thought it would be a very great thing for the 
profession at large. With regard to the centre of 
roads, that was a point which had caused him 
some trouble in studying the Dill, particularly as 
he had a case which might come on under the new 
Act, in which that question of the centre of roads 
would be involved. It was a street which was 
formed after the 22nd July 1878, which he 
thought was the date, and before the 22nd 
August 1890. Its centre, so far as he knew, had 
never been defined, and he must say that when he 
read the definition as to the centre of a roadway it 
seemed to him that there would be some difticulty 
in defining it. Perhaps Dr. Longstaff would 
kindly enlighten them on the matter. 

Dr. LONGSTAFF was afraid he could not 
answer the question, because those words about 
July 1878 were introduced by some of the 


opponents, and were assented to, he thought very 
unwisely, by the County Council, and the whole 


clause had become very ambiguous in consequence. 
He could see no reason, from the point of view of 
the opponents themselves, why those words should 
have been inserted ; but they seemed to think them 
necessary because they were in the previous Act. 
Mr. CHARLES FOWLER [Fj proposed a 
vote of thanks to Professor Banister Fletcher for 
bringing the subject before them, and said that, 
having had an opportunity of watching the pro- 
gress of the Bill through Committee from day to 
day, he had seen how many of its provisions were 
there elaborated, and how much they differed from 
what they originally were. In his opinion, the 
original draft Bill was utterly and entirely im- 
practicable, and the Act as passed would still tax 
very considerably the efforts and abilities of those 
who had to carry it out; but it certainly was a 
great improvement on the original. If he had 
been asked to define the difference between the 
new Act and the expiring Act, he should have said 
in a few words that the old Act was drafted 
by a practical man or practical men; and that 
the new Act was drafted by very able men, 
doubtless, who had many very good ideas, but not 
structural ideas, and that they were not perhaps, 
therefore, quite the men to draft a Building Act, 
which essentially must be a practical Act andappeal 
to practical men. If they looked at the diagram 
in the Paper, which was a section of a supposed 
house, he thought that would bear out what he 
had said. Anything more impracticable than 
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that construction he had never seen in his life, 
and he thought it would be found very difficult to 
carry it out. To carry out a building with such a 
section as that would result in there being practi- 
cally no back wall to the house at all. With 
regard to the increased cost which would result in 
adopting a great many of the rules of the Act, 
that did not weigh so much upon the classes who 
were fairly well off, the middle classes ; but it 
did weigh considerably upon those who were not 
so well off, down to the working-classes. Every 
shilling a week added to the rent of the working- 
classes, small shopkeepers, or whoever it might be, 
vas a very serious objection ; and the increased 
cost of the additional height which was given to 
rooms by the Act appeared to him on that ground 
objectionable. Most practical men would say that 
8 feet was an abundant height for any ordinary 
rooms of that class. 

Mr. THOMAS BLASHILL [F.] seconded the 
vote of thanks, and said it was not his business to 
defend the Act or to explain it. It was his busi- 
ness to assist in the administration of it, and 
there he might almost draw the line. There were 
two or three things which, perhaps, he might 
usefully mention. A definition of a building 
was tried in previous Acts, but nobody ever 
succeeded in obtaining one. They tried for a 
definition in this Act, and he thought it was when 
he was giving evidence that one learned counsel 
said it would be met by three walking-sticks stuck 
in the ground anda hat stuck on the top. The 
only answer that he could give was that he 
thought the common sense of the magistrate 
would save them from a building of that class, 
and the Committee, taking the hint rather more 
literally than he intended, struck out the defini- 
tion altogether, and left the whole thing to the 
magistrate’s common sense. It might be useful 
to mention a matter which had not been touched 
upon —namely, the power of the Council in certain 
cases to increase the cubical contents of a warehouse 
building upon the recommendation of the Superin- 
tending Architect and the Chief Officer of the Fire 
Brigade. It was no use bringing to the County 
Council cases where they wanted to stuff a building 
with inflammable materials, and it was found con- 
venient to have the building as large as possible. 
That was not the intention of the Act at all. It 
was only in an exceedingly rare class of cases 
that a business could not be carried on in a 
smaller building, and where anything was in- 
flammable there was not the least intention on 
the part of the Superintending Architect, or 
the Chief of the Fire Brigade, to yield to that 
kind of thing. No speaker at that Meeting, 
however much he might have abused the idea of 
a diagonal line, had suggested anything else. It 
was a matter of curiosity now for some years, 
and could not be anything more; but he should 
like to know what better idea anyone could bring 
forward. What Professor Banister Fletcher had 
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shown in his diagram was not a new notion. He 
supposed they had all built houses with backs like 
that, and when they found it convenient they 
would do it again ; but they would not do it more 
now than they did before. With regard to sash 
frames it might be useful to a good many friends, 
who he had no doubt on the Ist of January would 
begin to put sash frames close to the surface of 
the wall, to tell them that the reason given to him, 
and which he believed was the right reason, for the 
provision now in force for setting back 43 inches 
was, that when they were set in front of the wall it 
was found that if a building took fire the sash 
frames took fire too and fell out on the heads 
of persons passing near at the time. Now 
that sash frames were not put with a 4}-inch 
reveal, it would require some special fixing to 
prevent that kind of thing. He had been in a 
good deal of anxiety about the Tribunal that was 
to sit upon him and other people, but now that 
the three gentlemen were appointed he was free 
to say that he was very much satisfied (if he 
was entitled to an opinion) that three practical 
gentlemen—not barristers, but three gentlemen 
thoroughly acquainted with surveying and _ suf- 
ficiently acquainted with architecture —had been 
appointed. And he said “ thoroughly acquainted ” 
with surveying, because criticism had been levelled 
at that quality in the members of the Tribunal. 
It happened that he (Mr. Blashill) was really the 
person who suggested the nomination to be made 
by the Institute and by the Institution of Sur- 


veyors, Lord Herschell at the Royal Commission 


having asked him to do so. He was not quite 
sure that if he had not been a Member of the 
Council of the Institute ne should have mentioned 
the Institute. What was wanted was not an 
accomplished architect, but a man with a thorough 
knowledge of surveying, able to deal with those 
things with which the Tribunal would have to deal. 
Everything that the Tribunal did would be regis- 
tered: that he thought would answer a question 
that had been put. With regard to a crescent, 
there was no real difficulty; the idea of its pro- 
hibition was founded on this, that there was a bad 
habit on the part of the owners of small fields to 
make what he called a little hamlet of their own. 
That was, he thought, to a large extent done 
away with by the Act. As regarded party floors, 
when a building was put on the top of another it was 
decidedly intended that they should not be united, 
and therefore there was no provision for uniting 
them. As to the centre of a street, he was afraid 
he should have to take the trouble off the minds 
of certain gentlemen present by defining it him- 
self. He did a good many difficult things, and he 
supposed he should have to tackle that. 
Proressor BANISTER FLETCHER [F.), in 
responding to the vote of thanks, said that the 
suggestion of Professor Roger Smith read very 
much in the lines that he had suggested. By 
the way in which they got rid of the factory 
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chimney, so might they get rid of those other points 
by formulating them, and he trusted it would 
not take so long as Dr. Longstaff imagined. 
With regard to the size of flues to which Mr. 
Collins had alluded, he thought it was very wise 
not to have put that in the Act ; and he did not 
think they should long continue to have the 
9’ x14". They were now using 6” x6” circular 
pottery flues, and therefore the County Council 
were probably wise in omitting all mention of size 
of flues. Mr. Slater had misunderstood him 
about the crescent roads. At present, circular 
roads could be carried through into an estate and 
brought back into the same street. There was no 
donation of land to the public ; no crescent such 
as he was thinking of, with a double garden in 
front ; but a method of laying out the estate 
with a square block in front and narrow 
frontage upon the roadways. Those were the 
roads undoubtedly that the new Act did not permit, 
so far as he read it. With regard to the ‘‘ com- 
“munication,” that was a difficulty which would 
have to be met. One point he would like to 
mention with regard to section 212. He would 
suggest to the County Council for their considera- 
tion that the words of the Act were as distinct as 
possible. There were, as Dr. Longstaff had said, 
two portions of the section. The first undoubtedly 
dealt with the commencement of the building, 
and it might be that a “hole,” although 
the foundation of a. building, would not be 
quite sufticient, and that probably a_ person 
would be wise in getting three bricks put in, in 
order to make it tolerably perfect. But the second 
part was a very important part of the Act, and it 
did not say a contract for building. He was afraid 
it would require some very careful thought. The 
words were ‘‘ any contract entered into before the 
“ passing of the Act ’’; and he thought it had a 
wider interpretation than a single contract with 
the builder. It might possibly do great injustice 
if it were interpreted in a smaller sense. He only 
suggested, for the consideration of the County 
Council, that they would give it a large 
view, as he was sure they would; otherwise, pro- 
bably some great injustice might be done to those 
who had taken building contracts on large estates 
which could not be covered. He knew that in 
one particular instance the houses could not be 
pulled down for two years, and all the streets were 
laid out in that contract though the buildings could 
not be commenced; and if that contract with the 
freeholder required variation then the lessee would 
be very much injured. They had been dealing very 
much with the diagonal line ; but he could assure 
the London County Council that they would not 
only act on the square, but would do their very 
best to make the Act a workable Act. They had 
felt so much interest in the County Council from 
the way the Institute had been met in the matter, 
that he was confident that every effort would be 
made to make the Act work well and thoroughly. 
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9, Conpuir STREET, Lonvon, W., 20th 


CHRONICLE, 
EXAMINATION FOR CANDIDATURE 
AS ASSOCIATE R.I.B.A. 

The President announced at the General Meet- 
ing of last Monday that 180 persons, of whom 57 
were relegated from previous occasions, had ap- 
plied for admission to the Examination qualifying 
for candidature as Associate, held from the 26th ult. 
to the 5th inst.; and that 158 of these had been 
admitted and were examined. The Examination 
was conducted simultaneously in London, Glas- 
gow, Manchester, and Bristol, with the following 
results : 


THE 


I Y 3 1 Total 

Passed . ; . 2 2 8 g 64 
Relegated in part 73 1 7 5 86 
Relegated in all » 8 0 l 0 4 
Not passed ° a oe 0 1 0 { 
131 3 17 7 158 


The names and addresses of the 
passed candidates are as follow :- 
ADAMS: Percy Henry ; 


sixty-four 


| Street, E.C 


65, Leadenl 


ARMSTRONG: Geoffrey Prater; Parrock, Mount Nod 
Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 
BAILEY: Harold; East Stoke Vicarage, Newark {[Proba 


tioner 1890; Student 1892). 

BARLOW: Luke; Hanover Chambers, Kin 
chester. 

BATEMAN: Charles Edward; 8la, Edmund Street, Bir- 
mingham. 

BEALE: Sydney Benjamin; 3, Princes Street, West 
minster, S.W. 

BOND: Frederick Bligh ; 
Bristol. 

BORROWMAN : John, jun. ; Hambledon, near Godalming. 

BUDDEN: Harry Ebenezer (Sydney, N.S.W.); c/o E. O. 
Sachs, Esy., 11, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Street, Man- 


Liverpool Chambers, Corn Street, 


CARNELL: John Laurie; 22, Hill House Road, Thorpe 
Hamlet, Norwich. 

CHAPMAN: Henry Ascough ; 42, ] nee Road, Stroud 
Green, N. {Probationer 1890; S ent 1894). 

CHURCH: Harold Edmund; 15, Upper Bedford Place, 
Russell Square, W.C. bat y 1892; Student1892}. 


CLARK: John Pain; 40, Baron’s Cx Road, West Ken- 
sington, W. [Probationer 1889 ; Student 1892}. 
COOPER: Frank Berridge; 88, New Walk, Leicester 
[Probationer 1889; Student 1890). 

COSTER: George; Vale Cottage, Surrey Road, Bourne- 
mouth. 

COTTON: Percy Paovich; 33, A Road, The Grove, 
Hammersmith, W. ‘2? t y 1889; Student 1892). 
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CROMPTON: William Edward Vernon; Moot Hall Cham- 
bers, Wallgate, Wigan [Probationer 1891; Student 
1892). Tue AsHprreL PRIZEMAN. 

CUMMINS: Ernest Outram; 1, Nevern Mansions, Nevern 
Square, S.W. [Probationer 1891}. 

DEWHURST: John Cadwallader; 11, University Street, 
Belfast. 

DICKIE: Archibald Campbell ; 
lington, N. | Probationer 1893). 

DOTTRIDGE: Samuel Stevens; Tregarthen, Burnt Ash 
Hill, Lee, S.E. | Probationer 1892 ; Student 1893). 

DUNKERLEY: Frank Brookhouse; Hurst Dale, Bowden, 
Cheshire {Probationer 1889; Student 1892). 

EDWARDS: Frederick Ernest Pearce; 93, Mulgrave 
Street, Prince’s Park, Liverpool. 

ELKINS: Hyla Edward; 35, Cantlowes Road, Camden 
Square, N.W. 

ERRINGTON: Charles Septimus ; 
Elswick Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

FIELD: Alfred Whitelock ; Wilton House, Chepstow Rise, 
Croydon. 

FLETCHER: Herbert Phillips; 29, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, E.C. 

FORSYTH: William Adam ; 
South Hampstead, N.W. 

GAULD: William Edgar; 38, Hamilton Place, Aberdeen. 

GUNN: George; 51, Sandgate, Ayr, N.B. 

HAWKE: William; Woodbury Cottage, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 

HAZELL: Wilberforce Ernest ; 15, Russell Square, W.C. 
Probationer 1889). 

HENNELL: Alexander Robert; Oakwood, Mayow Road, 
Forest Hill, S.E. { Probationer 1890; Student 1892). 

HOBBS: Frederick Brice; Tower Lea, Waterloo, near 
Liverpool. 

HORN: Robert William; 201, Kent Road, Glasgow. 

HUBBARD: George; 23, Finsbury Cireus, E.C. 

IRVINE: George Gilbert ; 27, Emperor’s Gate, S.W. 

JAGGARD: Walter Robert; 51, Westbourne Park Road, W. 

JOASS: John James; 118, Mallinson Road, Wandsworth 
Common, 8.W. 

KING: Vivian Herbert ; 13, Eton Road, N.W. 

KIRBY: Henry Ernest; St. James’s Palace, $.W. 
tioner 1889; Student 1891}. 

LEGG: Herbert Alfred ; Christ’s Hospital, E.C. 

LIVESAY: George Augustus Bligh ; Salisbury Chambers, 
Boscombe, Bournemouth. 

MACALISTER: Alexander Paul; 1, Silver Street, Cam- 
bridge | Probationer 1889 ; Student 1891}. 

McKEWAN: Arthur Ernest; Grosvenor Avenue, Hall 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham [Probationer 1890; 
Student 1891}. 

MILLS: Alfred Henry ; Springfield, Clarendon Road, Sale, 
near Manchester. 

PALMER: Herbert 
Malden, Surrey. 

PINN: Allan John; Rockfort, Polsloe Road, Exeter. 

POLE: Thomas Aloysius (Brisbane, Queensland) ; 2, Great 
Coram Street, Russell Square, W.C. 

POTTER: Francis John; Gardnor House, Hampstead 

Probationer 1890; Student 1891). 

POTTER: Henry Ingle; Beechcroft, Guildford. 

PRICE: John Henry; 29, Balmoral Road, Fairfield, 
Liverpool. 

PYE: Harry Wilson; 5, Corona Road, Lee, S.E. [ Proba- 
tioner 1889; Student 1891). ; 

RHIND: Thomas Dunean ; 9, Manor Terrace, Highbury, N. 

SCORER: George Oakley ; Abercorn Lodge, Upper Hamil 
ton Terrace, N.W. [Probationer 1892 ; Student 1893). 

SHERIDAN: George Patrick (Dublin); 39, Guilford 
Street, Russell Square, W.C. 

SMITH: Charles Henry ; 5, Elliscombe Villas, Elliscombe 
Road, Old Charlton, Kent. 


32, Gibson Square, Is- 





15, Crown Street, 


51, Goldhurst Terrace West, 


Proba- 


Jeffrey; Huntingdon Lodge, New 
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SPAIN: Joseph; 159, Roker Avenue, Sunderland [Proba- 
tioner 1889 ; Student 1891). 

SPENCER: Harry Tom Boden; The Laurels, Bloomfield 
Road, Highgate, N. [Probationer 1889). 

STEPHENSON: James Greenwood; 21, Hamilton Gar- 
dens, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

TAYLER: Arnold Seaward; 151, Brixton Road, S.W. 

WALKER: Hubert William; 44, Derwent Grove, East 
Dulwich, S.E. 

WESTON: Thomas Harry ; Hampton Park, Bristol [Pro- 
bationer 1889). 

WISE: Henry James; 79, Mansfield Road, Gospel Oak, 
N.W. [Prebationer 1892). 

Of the remaining ninety-four applicants who 
were examined, four have been relegated to 
their studies in all subjects, eighty-six in one 
or more subjects, and four have not passed. The 
number respectively of applicants relegated in the 
several subjects is here given :— 

London Glasgow Mane 


} riste tals 
I. History : - 23 = 3 2 28 

Il. Mouldings, &e. . 59 — 5 s 66 
III. Sanitary Science. 30 - = 3 1 BA 

IV. Strength of Ma- = ? P ; 

terials, Ke. VW ca 2 2 21 

V. Plans, Eleva- | 59 1 ~ 4 71 

tion, &e. } 

VI. Materials. se — 3 1 12 
VII. Construction, &c. 19 2 21 
VIII. Specifications, &e. 38 — 8 4 50 

IX. Prof. Practice . 9 4 13 


Cordial votes of thanks have been recorded to 
the Glasgow Institute, the Manchester Society, 
and the Bristol Society for conducting the recent 
Examinations in their respective localities. 

A vote of thanks has been also passed by the 
Council to the Chairman of the Board of Ex- 
aminers, Mr. Arthur Cates, and to his colleagues 
for their unprecedented labours in connection with 
this the last of the Qualifying Examinations con- 
ducted under the Regulations of 1882. 

The Examination of the Metropolitan applicants 
was held in the rooms of the Examination Hall, 
Victoria Embankment. 


The Ashpitel Prize, 1894. 

The President also announced on Monday that 
the Board of Examiners had reported to the 
Council that Mr. W. E. V. Crompton, of Wigan 
[Probationer 1891, Student 1892), had most 
highly distinguished himself in the Qualifying 
Examinations held in the course of the current 
year, and that he deserved the Ashpitel Prize. 
The Council had consequently awarded the Prize 
to Mr. Crompton. He is thereby placed at the 
head of ninety-six gentlemen who in the spring 
and autumn of 1894 passed, out of a total 
of 251 examined in London, Glasgow, Manchester, 
and Bristol respectively. 


THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION. 


The President further announced to the General 
Meeting of Monday that out of 119 applicants for 
admission to the Preliminary Examination held 
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on the 13th and 14th ult., 108 passed, and had been 
registered as Probationers of the Institute, sixty 
having been exempted from submitting them- 
selves for examination. The total number ex- 
amined in London was thirty-eight, of whom 
twenty-nine passed; in Manchester eleven, of 
whom nine passed ; and in Bristol six, of whom five 
passed—making forty-three in all. Eight of the 
forty-three had been relegated from previous 
examinations. The names and addresses, with 
other particulars, of the 103 newly registered 

Probationers, given in alphabetical order, here 

follow :— 

ADSHEAD: Charles Thomas; 5, Poplar Grove, Stepping 
Hill, Stockport [Masters: Messrs. Woodhouse* & 
Willoughby*}. 

ALDWINCKLE: Thomas Wilson; “ Saratoga,’’ Dacres 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E.{ Master: Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle*}. 

ANDERSON: Henry Lennox; 6, Stratton Street, Picca- 
dilly, W. [Master : Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson*}. 

ATKINS: Percy John ; Clifton Villa, Ford Street, Coventry 
Master: Mr. J. A. Chatwin*}. 

AYRTON: Ormrod Maxwell; Abbots 

Master: Mr. H. Beswick]. 

BAINES: John Cecil; 31, Upper Tichborne 
Leicester [Masters: Messrs. Draper & Walter]. 

BAIRD: James; Clyde Villa, Prestwick, Ayrshire [Master : 
Mr. J. Murdoch). 

BEE: Thomas James; East Finchley, N. 
Gordon,* Lowther* & Gunton}. 
BOND: Alexander Godolphin, B.A.Oxon.; Liverpool Cham. 

bers, Corn Street, Bristol | Master: Mr. F. Bligh Bond). 

BRYDEN: Andrew Francis Stewart ; 15, Dalhousie Street, 
Garnethill, Glasgow [ Masters: Messrs. Clarke & Bell). 

CLIFT: John George Neilson; “ Lansdowne,’’ Thurleigh 
Road, Balham, 8.W. [King’s College School, London}. 

CONROY: Denis; 8, Mountpelier Hill, Dublin. 

COULSON: John Thomas; 37, Gladstone Road, Scar- 
borough [ Master: Mr. Edeson]}. 

COUNCELL: Cecil Wesley ; 21, Parliament Street, West- 
minster, S.W. [J/aster: Mr. W. Church Howgate*}. 

COWIE: Alexander; 109, Leslie Terrace, Aberdeen 
Masters: Messrs. Matthews & Mackenzie). 

COX: Arthur Stanley; Sonning, near Reading, Berks 
Master: Mr. W. G. Millar}. 

COX: John Ramsay; 8, Royal Crescent, Cheltenham 

Master: Mr. 8. J. Wilde}. 

DAWSON : Charles Ford; Queen’s Road, Barking (Master: 
Mr. C. J. Dawson*]. 

DEACON: Basil Charlton; 53, Dacre Hill, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire [Wirral College, Rock Ferry). 

DEACON ; Wilfrid Thor; 53, Dacre Hill, Rock Ferry, 
Cheshire [Master: Mr. C. E. Deacon*). 

DOBSON: Walter Ernest ; Gothic House, Chislett Road, 
West Hampstead N.W. [JMasters: Messrs. Ernest 
George* & Peto}. 

DYKES: George; Birchwood, Holmhead Road, Cathcart, 
Glasgow [Master: Mr. T. L. Watson*}. 

EDDISON: Robert Edwin; 70, Kirkdale, Sydenham, 8.E. 
[Master: Mr. A. E. Habershon *}. 

ELLIS: Henry Alexander Radclyfie ; Dilston, Selly Oak, 
Birmingham [Master : Mr. E. Radclytie}. 

EMBLING: Jacques Levy; “ Glen Brae,’’ College Road, 
Reading [ Master: Mr. W. G. Millar]. 

FALKNER: Harold ; 24, West Street, Farnham, Surrey 

Farnham Grammar School]. 

FARQUHARSON : Horace Cowley Nicham; 28, Leyland 
Road, Lee, S.E. [ Master's : Messrs. Gibson* & Russe 1l*}. 

FLEMING: Frank Leonard Hodgson ; 2, Mecklenburgh 
Street, W.C. (Masters: Messrs. Beazley* & Burrows*). 

Y 


Rock, Chester 


Street, 


Masters : Messrs. 
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FORD: Harry Wharton; 49, Fellows Road, South 
stead, N.W. (Master: F. W. Hunt *]. 

FRANCE: James H: 1: “Ingleside, 
Trafford, Manches ter: 






GARDNER: Alexander McInnes; 7, Stonebyres Terri 
Partick, Glasgow [ A/a: : Mr. A. L. Mi : 

GARDNER: John; “ He 1,’ Ashton-on-Ribble, 
Preston, Lancashire [JJ . . Longworth & 


Gardner]. 

GOODACRE: John Frank Joh n; 10, Newtown Stré 
Southfields, Leicester [1 ‘s: M s. R. J. Good- 
acre* & J. Goodac ; 

GORDON: Henry Perey; “Ingl 1,” 21, High! 
Quadrant, N. [Masters: Me .G 
& Gunto1 

GOSLING: George Bruc } é 1 
S.W. [Masters: M a + Ce & Pete 

GUEST: Harry ucham] 5 toad 
worth, Birmingham [J/ : Mr. W. H. Bidlak 
M.A.]. 

HALL: Edwin Lav ; Oakfield Villa, Golds 
Wokin 
Eastbourne}. 

HARRIS: Kenneth J Sidney; Municipal B 
Great Yarmouth [1/ : Mr. J. W.' ill *}. 

HARRISON: Frederick ; ( t I S Road 
West Hartlepool [.] ; Mr. J. G 

HAWKINS: Percival W ‘] B 
Common, Bromley, Kk W I I b. 
Strudwick}. 

HEMSOLL: Leonard D ; 65, M R 
Broomhill, Sheiti l WU M i 
Paterson*]. 

HERN: William S y: 36, ( 

Mr. F. Bligh Bond). 

HIGENBOTTAM: Williat 
ham, Manchester [1/ :Mr.J.¢ 3Sa 

HOLMES: Geo1 William; 5, A Road 

Master: Mr. A. J. 1 

HOLMES: John Bradley; 79, V Ci 
Maida Vale, W. [AZ s Myr. ‘ . 

HOPWOOD: Philip 1 - 25, t I Ls 
Penge Parl 

HUSBAND 
W. (Master: Mr. T. 1 

HUTTON: George; Old 1 | I ; J 


, surrey 'G ( y Ciltton Hi 


S: Alexa \T Oxi 


Blundel S 
JONES: Alan 7 ee N M 
University (¢ , Bri j 
KENDALL: Ge I t: H | ! J 
Masters : Me ~R G G 
KIDNER: Percy ¢ ) : B ‘ th ( 


Tiverton, Deve 
KIRBY: Frank M 
hithe, Kent [1 : 1 ; 
LAWRENCE: Edwin Cecil; ] | St. S 
Road, Leicest Master: Mr. \ ( , 
LEA: Henry Charles; 6, § ton$ a Zo | R 
W.C. (Master: Mr. E. W. J : 
LEWIS: Lewis; 2, Bryn Derwen Road, Mait New] 
Mon. [Master: Mr. W. L. Griffi 


LINTON: Edw [ap A Sti Ch 
Mast ; Me SiS ls Vl. Li r A » 
LOCOCK: Arthur Herbert; 26, Cou l Gi ns, §.W 


Clifton Colle 


MACKENZIE: Alexander G Rol n; 267, Union 


Street, Aberde Ma > Me . Matt & 
Mackenzie. 
MARRIOTT: Charl ] - 
Woking [MJaster: Mr. J. C. H 
MATHER: James; 26, Hopetoun Place, Glas 
Messrs. Macwhannell & Roge wal 
MOGER: Horace; Wansdyke, Claverton Down, Bath 
(Master: Mr. W. J. Willcox 
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MOTTRAM: Harold Henry; 10, Gorton Road, Reddish, 
nr. Manchester [Masters: Messrs. Woodhouse* «& 
Willoughby*). 

MOULD: Stuart Mill; 
castle-upon-Tyne 


36, Salter’s Road, Gosforth, New 

Masters: Messrs. Badenoch «& 
Bruce}. 

MURRAY: Thomas Henry; The Villa, 
Durham [Master: Mr. J. T. Cackett*]. 

NOTLEY: Robert Valentine; Anlaby Lodge, 
Clapton, N.E. [Master: Mr. R. P. Notley*). 

OLIVERI: Felix (Gibraltar); 54, Gloucester Crescent, 
Regent’s Park, N.W. [Master: Mr. J. T. Hanson*}. 

OWEN: Reginald Wynn; Rock House, Menai Bridge, 
Anglesey [.Master: Mr. P. 8S. Gregory]. 

PHILLIPS: John Henry Arthur; Hatherley House, Kew 
Gardens [Jasters: Messrs. Hesketh* & Stokes*}. 
PINCHARD: Charles Henry Biddulph; Colquill Villa, 

Mannamead, Plymouth (Masters: Messrs. King & 
Liste Tl. 
PRATT: John Henry Lowe; Grove Lane, Cheadle 
Hulme, Stockport, near Manchester [Master: Mr. J. 
ril ; Sanke y; M.A.]. 
1; Francis Evan; 7, Richmond Park Road, Clifton, 
Bristol (Master: Mr. W. L. Bernard*]. 
PRYKE: Louis Edward; 18, Grenville Place, Brighton 
Masters: Messrs. Nunn & Hunt]. 
Edgar John; 96, Tulse Hill, S.W. 
Mr. C. J. C. Pawley] 
RICHARDS: Norman Phelps ; Northbourne, Putney Lower 
Common, Putney, S.W. [Aaster: Mr. W. A. Large}. 
RICKETTS: Albert Bryan; 14, All Saints Road, Clifton, 
Bristol [ Master: Mr. W. L. Bernard*}. 
RIDDE \ : Charles; 170, Midland Road, Wellingborough 
Masters: Messrs. Talbot Brown* & Fisher}. 
RIDSDALE: Cyril Alfred ; Hatherley House, Kew Gardens 
Master: Mr. E.R. Hewitt*]. 
ROBERTS: Arthur Leonard; Oakfield House, Syston, 
Leicestershire [J/asters: Messrs. Roberts & Simpson. 
ROUSE: Edward Henry; 43, Hawksley Road, Stok 
Newington, N. [JJaster: Mr. Rychner, Neuchatel). 
ROWLANDSON: Edward; 174, Haverstock Hill, Hamp 
stead, N.W. [South-Eastern College, Ramsgate]. 
RUDDLE: Alan Wilfrid; Boroughbury, Peterborough 
Waster: Mr. J. Kuddle}. 
SCATCHARD: Robert Edward; Longfield, Boston Spa, 
Yorks. ‘Master: Mr. G. W. Atkinson}. 
SMALE: Horace Albert ; 21, Rumsey Road, Brixton, S.W. 
Vaster: Mr. W. T. Farthing’. 

SPALDING: Reginald Henry ; 8 Ellerdale Road, Hamp- 
tead, N.W. [University College Schoo!, London}. 
STEPHENS: Samuel Cooper; Richmond Villa, Nursery 

Road, Aston, i [ Master: Mr. J. G. Dunn *}. 
STURDEE: Edwin Stanley; 19, Highbury Place, High- 
bury, N. (Masters: Messrs. Cole & Mansergh]. 
SWEENEY: Albert; 48, Carlisle Place, Manningham, 

Bradford [Jasters: Messrs. H. & E. Marten}. 
TASKER: Andrew Kerr; Dunblane House, 

North Shields [Master : Mr. W. Hope}. 
TATCHELL: Sydney Joseph; 15, Abbey Gardens, St. 

John’s Wood, N.W. [Master: Mr. T. H. Watson*}. 
TENCH: Edwin James; 62, Prince of Wales’ Road, Nor- 

wich {Masters : Messrs. E. Boardman & Sons]. 
TERRILL: William Hubert Archibald ; 42, St. George’s 

Terrace, Swansea [ Master: Mr. T. P. Martin]. 
THEAKSTON: Ernest George ; Winton Villa, 4, Hilldrop 

Road, Camden Road, N. [Grove House School, High- 

gate |. 
THOMAS: Christopher Boswood; 57, Brunswick Street, 

Swansea, S. Wales [Master : Mr. E. Bath]. 
THOMPSON: Charles Clayton; Horsley Vicarage, near 

Derby [Masters: Messrs. Middleton, Prothero & 

Phillott]. 

TURNER: Philip John; 4, Palmerston Road, Ipswich 
Master: Mr. J. S. Corder). 
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VERSTAGE: Arthur Halcrow; Park Villa, Meadrow, 
Godalming [Master: Mr. C. Forster Hayward*]. 

WALKER: James Frederick; 14, Calthorpe Road, Ban- 
bury (Master: Mr. W. E. Mills*]. 

WARD: Frank ; 2, Claremont Terrace, Bradford [Masters 
Messrs. Isitt & Adkin}. 

WARMAN: Percy John; 1, Alwyne Road, N. [Masters : 
Merchant Taylors’ School]. 

WILLOUGHBY: Horace Paul; 21, Parliament Street, 
Westminster, S.W. [Master: Mr. W.°Church How- 
gate *]. 

WINDER: Lionel Braithwaite; The Villas, Bramhall, 
near Stockport, Cheshire [Masters; Messrs. Henry 
Littler & Son}. 

WOOD: Edward Charles; Howard House, Maidstone 
Masters: Messrs. Ruck & Smith*}. 

YOUNG: Frederick Charles ; Castle Hill House, Maiden- 
head [Masters: Messrs. Geo. Elkington* & Son *]. 


The asterisk * denotes members of the Institute. 


Of the remaining sixteen, four were not admitted 
or did not attend, ten have been relegated to their 
studies in one or more subjects, and two have not 
passed, as the following summary shows : 

London Manchester Bristol v 

Passed . ‘ . - 29 ¢ f 43 

Relegated in part . 8 é - 10 


Not passed . 2 


6 ov 


The Examination of the Metropolitan appli- 
cants was held in the rooms of the Polytechnic 
Institution, Langham Place. 

The Tribunal of Appeal. 
The London Building Act 1894, Sections 175, 186. 


The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment has appointed Mr. D. Cubitt Nichols one of 
the three members of the Tribunal of Appeal con- 
stituted under Section 175 of the London Building 


Act, which comes into force on the Ist prox. The 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have appointed Mr. Arthur Cates [/’.|, and the 
Council of the Surveyors’ Institution Mr. T, 
Chatfield Clarke [/’. The Home Secretary, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 179, has 


fixed the remuneration of each member by way of 


fees, and according to a scale to be in force for 
one year only. The sections of the new Act 
relating to the “ Tribunal of Appeal ” are printed, 
for the convenience of readers, at page 135. 


Technical Education in London. 


Under the title of The London Technical Edu- 
cation Gazette has been started the official organ 
of the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council. The Gazette, though mainly 
addressed to the teachers and managers of London 
educational institutions and to those seeking 
technical instruction for themselves or their 
children, will be welcome to all interested in the 
great work undertaken by the County Council ; 
and the first two numbers will be read with 
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something of astonishment by those who have 
not followed attentively the proceedings of the 
Technical Education Board. The first number 
contains the General Regulations and Conditions 
applicable to grants by the Board to evening 
classes in Science and Technology, and to Schools 
of Art or Evening Art classes held in connection 
with educational institutions not conducted for 
private profit. A School of Art, in order to be 
recognised by the Board as such, must either 
comply with the conditions of the Science and 
Art Department, or satisfy the Board that it 
provides at least equal facilities for the systematic 
study of Art. Design must be taught as part of 
the regular school course, together with Modelling, 
and the application of Design to at least one 
manufacturing process, as wood-carving, repouss¢ 
metal-work, wrought ironwork, and the like. 

To give an example of the liberality of the grants, 
the Board may vote, in addition to a special 
attendance grant and a grant for evening classes, 
a sum of £100 per annum towards the general 
funds of any approved technical Art School 
carrying on day classes. In evening Art classes 
approved by the Board, to earn a grant of Gd. 
per hour for each student, the teaching of Ad- 
vanced Design (including Architectural Design), 
Architectural Drawing from measurement, and 
the Principles and History of Ornament must 
be conducted by means of lectures of one hour’s 
duration (at least one per week), followed by 
practising classes. For the instruction necessary 
to enable students to work out their designs in 
wood-carving, metal-work, enamel or glass work, 
fresco, sgraftito, &e., the Board, under certain 
conditions, may make a grant of 9d. per hour for 
each student attending, together with a grant 
amounting to fifty per cent. of the net cost of thi 
materials supplied free to the student, provided 
that the finished work remain the property of the 
school. 

From a list of the principal evening classes 
now being assisted by grants from the Board, it 
appears that instruction is given in Building 
Construction, Architectural Drawing, and Quan- 
tity Surveying in no fewer than forty-four insti- 
tutions in various parts of the metropolis. 

If indication were further needed of the pro- 
gressive tendencies of the Board, it is shown in 
the series of scholarships awarded, the aim of 
which, to quote the Gazette, ‘is to secure to the 
“most promising pupils of the poorer class an 
“education which will fit them for the practical 
“ business of life.”’ Five hundred Junior Scholar- 
ships a year are open to children under thirteen 
years of age who have passed Standard V. in 
elementary schools. The scholarships are ten- 
able for two years, and include free education 
during that time, and a money payment of £8 the 
first year and £12 the second. The children of 
parents whose gross income exceeds £150 per 
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debarred from com- 
all to the 
ing class. The 


the lean-living 


annum, or £3 per week, are 
peting. The prizes, however, are not 
offspring of the artisan and labom 
struggling professional man, 





parson, passing rich on £150 a year, who, with 
lingering caste prejudices, holds aloof from the 
Board School, and denies himself the ordinary 
a of life to provide the means for a 
middle-class education for his children—of such 
the Technical Education Board have taken count. 
Intermediate Scholarships, to the number of fifty 
per annum, are thrown open hildren under 
sixteen, boys and girls alike, whose parents’ Income 
is less than £400 a year ; the Board reserving the 
right to award one half of the scholarships to 
candidates the gross income of whose parents 
does not exceed £250 a ye The I rmediate 
Scholarships are tenable for four years, and 
include free education at schools approved by the 
Board, with a money payment of £20 the first year, 
£25 the second, £30 the third, and 435 the fourth. 
The educational ladder thus provided is completed 
by means of a limited number of Senior Scholar- 
ships of varying values. 

The London T hn 4 E ]  € > dos g 
not appear to have any fixed date of publication ; 


22nd October 


the first number was issued 


last, and the second on the 1st 


The Académie des Beaux-Arts 





Hig {rchitecture, the Jou il 
Society of French Architects, | a report from 
the Secrétaire Pp rpet of \( lemy of ine 
Arts in Paris on the drawings of French students 
received from Rome, and known as the “ Envois 
“de Rome,’’ this current year. The Comte Dela- 
borde says of these ] that many of 
their drawings possess, in th the Academy, 
the grave error of betraying in negligence 
of execution ; of wanting, for instance, firmness 
and certainty in the indication of shadows, of 
rigorous precis sion in the drawing of forms; in a 
word, of presenting an aspect analogous to that 
of travelling au tt rath than of studies 
pursued to the end with a patient energy of will 
and an undeviating application. The “ Envois 
“de Rome”’ referred to are d nos of the “ état 
‘“actuel”’ of the Canopus at Had ’s Villa, near 
Tivoli, by M. Sortais, who is in the fourth year of 
his sojourn abroad; drawings of the Arch of 


Trajan at Ancona and of other monuments in 
Italy, by M. Pontremoli, who i third year ; 
drawings of details of the Forum of Trajan, the 
Temple of Mars, th heon, and the Tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, and also of some Renaissance 








—s by M. Eustache, who is 7 his second year ; 
and drawings of the Temple of Vesta at Rome, 
details of the Temple of Vesta Tivoli, the Doric 


Order of the 
Bertone, 
student, 


Theatre of “nthe Pa XC., by M. 
who is in his first year. This last 
however, h: ood taste to con- 
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form “aux saines traditions architectoniques,” 
and much therefore may be expected of him. 


The late Herbert A. K, Gribble [4.). 


The following obituary notice of Mr. Gribble 
has been kindly supplied by Mr. Hugh Roumieu 
Gough [F.]: 

The death of Mr. Herbert Gribble, which took 
place on the evening of Saturday, the 8th inst., at 
his residence, 64, Redcliffe Road, South Kensing- 
ton, after an illness extending over nearly three 
years, leaves a gap in our ranks which it will be 
hard to fill, for he was a man of very exceptional 
talent, a true artist wholoved his work, and who put 
his heart and soul into it. The whole profession 
may well mourn the loss of such a man; but for 
those who, like the writer, enjoyed his personal 
acquaintance the sorrow is deeper, for he was 
very true and sincere in his friendships, ever 
sympathetic and warm-hearted, and a genial and 
delightful companion. 

Mr. Gribble was born at Plymouth in 1847. 
At the age of sixteen he was articled to the late 
Mr. Alfred Norman, of Devonport, and whilst 
with him he took several medals at the Plymouth 
School of Art, besides winning two national 
meda og for Architecture and Decoration, the 


National Gold Medal for Gothic Architecture, and 
( ae a ls from the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
and the Albert Hall Exhibitions, Another prize 
which he always highly valued was awarded to 


beautiful drawing of the north 
transept of Westminster Abbey, which appeared 
in The Building News Sketch Book. In his 
wentieth year he entered the office of the late 
Mr. Joseph Hansom, with whom he remained some 
ten years, after which he commenced practice for 
himself, and designed the laying out of the West 
Hoe e state at Plymouth and reconstructed the Pier 
after its destruction by a gale. He competed for 
the ( rant Memorial at New York, and for this 
took the second prize. In his native town he was 
the successful competitor for the Armada Me- 
morial, besides being architect for several other 
works, notably a very picturesque group of 
artisans’ dwellings and shops, extensive ware- 
houses, showrooms and offices for Messrs. Goad, 
of the Millbay Marble Works, the Roman Catholic 
Church at Devonport, and additions to the convent 
at Plymouth, 

His design for St. Philip’s Church, Spanish 
Place, although not carried out, was a most 
masterly production. Amongst other of his works 
are the Roman Catholic Church at Sevenoaks, and 
of the Perpetual Adoration, London, N.W., an 
George’s Cathedral, Southwark, 
Church of the Holy Name at Poona, 


1im for a very 


altar in St. 
and the 
India. 
His greatest work, however, is the Church of St. 
Philip 


tory; 


Neri, better known as the Brompton Ora- 
and this will always stand out pre-eminently 
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as his monument, and a more fitting one for a 
sincere and faithful son of the Church it would 
be hard to find. Every detail of this grand and 
costly building was drawn with loving care by his 
own hand, and it is much to be hoped that the 
completion of this noble church will be made in 
accordance with the designs he spent the last years 
of his life in preparing. 

Mr. Gribble was elected Associate of the Insti- 
tute in 1878, and took an active part in procuring 
voting powers for the Associates. He was also a 
member of the Architects’ Registration Bill Com- 
mittee, and a warm advocate of the measure. 

As a fitting mark of esteem and respect for his 
great genius his body was, by special permission, 
taken to Brompton Oratory on Wednesday, the 
12th inst., and on the following day, at 10.30 a.m., 
a Requiem Mass was sung with all the solemnity 
and dignity pertaining to the ritual of the Roman 
Communion. The burial took place afterwards 
at the beautiful little cemetery attached to the 
Church of St. Thomas a Becket at Fulham. The 


Requiem and burial were attended by many 
friends, and representatives of the Institute and 
of other societies. 

“Requiem wternam dona ei, Domine; et lux 
perpetua luceat ei.” 


Mr. Benj. Priestley Shires {4.], in the course 
of his seventh and concluding Lecture on ‘* Archi- 
“tectural History,” delivered at the Plymouth 
School of Art on Thursday 13th inst., referred to 
the death of Mr. Gribble, whose work on the 
Plymouth Hoe—the Armada Memorial—would 
serve, he thought, to remind future generations of 
that architect’s talents. His masterpiece, the 
Oratory at Brompton, would stand, Mr. Shires said, 
as a memorial to Mr. Gribble’s genius and fame. 

Additions to the Library. 

Mr, Stanley Lane-Poole’s Cairo, sketches of 
its history, monuments, and social life, has now 
to be added to the list of books on Egypt recently 
acknowledged in the Journat. The author's 
extensive acquaintance with his subject and his 
vivid and natural method of dealing with it make 
his work of interest alike to the Egyptologist and to 
the general reader [London: J.S. Virtue & Co.}. 

The publisher of The Builder has forwarded 
The “ Builder Album” of Royal Academy Archi- 
tecture for 1894, being a collection of the repro- 
ductions of the architectural drawings, exhibited 
last season at Burlington House, which have been 
published in The Builder. The artistic quality of 
the reproductions enhances the value of this col- 
lection as a record of the year’s exhibition at the 
Royal Academy. The same publisher has sent 
The Cathedrals of England and Wales, being a 
collection of views and plans which have appeared 
trom time to time in The Builder, and which are 
known as “ The Builder” Series. This large and 
handsome folio is an invaluable contribution 
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to archisectural literature and draughtsmanship : 
it contains the first collection of p'ans to a 
large scale ever published of English cathedrals, 
many of which have, for the sake of accuracy, 
been specially measured for the work. Besides 
the illustrations, a special article is devoted to 
each cathedral. 

Messrs. KE. & F.N. Spon have forwarded Mr. W. 
H. Wood’s Practical Stair Building and Handrail- 
ing, by the square section and falling-line system, 
designed for the help of those who wish to acquire a 
knowledge of the most practical and systematic 
methods adopted in the execution of stair building 
and handrailing. The book contains thirty-two 
plates. Spon’s Engineer's Diary and Year-Book 
for 1895 has also been received. 

Professor Banister Fletcher's The London 
Building Act 1894, sufficiently defined on its title- 
page as a text-bcok for the use of architects, sur- 
veyors, builders, &c., has been presented. | Lon- 
don: b. 'T. Batsford. 

Mr. R. Langton Cole [4.} has presented The 
British Almanac and Companion 1895 {London : 
The Stationers’ Company], which contains a mass 
of useful information, with contributions by Mr. 
Cole on Architecture and also on Enyineering in 
1893-94, , 

Professor Baldwin Brown [H.4.] has presented 
his address on The “ Old Things”? of Greece and 
Ltaly, delivered at the commencement of the pre- 
sent winter session, in connection with a course 
of lectures on classical archeology, then for the 
first time recognised in the curriculum of arts in 
Kdinburgh University. {Edinburgh : James Thin.] 

The Proceedings of the Philosophical Society 
of Glasgow 1893-94 (vol. xxv.) contains numerous 
Papers, among which the titles of the following 
may be found useful for reference: On Archi- 
tecture as an Art, by Campbell Douglas [F’.] 
(p. 15); On the “ Paristayan” System of 
Building with Concrete, by John Dougan (p. 90) ; 
The Glasgow Building Regulations Act (1892), by 
George W. Barras (p. 155); On the Abbeys and 
Cathedrals of Scotland, by P. MacGregor Chal- 
mers (p. 192); and Some Important San‘tary 
Problems, by James Chalmers (p. 208). 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall have presented a 
copy of the English translation, just published in 
two handsome volumes, of the History of Art in 
Primitive Greece : Mycenian Art, by MM. Perrot 
and Chipiez, an important work which, with other 
presentations, will be reviewed in a future issue 
of the JouRNAL. 

Mr. J. W. Comyns Carr’s account of The Abbey 
Church of St. Alban’s, containing Mr. Ernest 
George’s fine etchings, and etchings and vignettes 
by Mr. R. Kent Thomas {London: 1877] has also 
been added to the Library. 

Mr. Robert Owen Allsop’s contributions to The 
Building News on Public Baths and Washhouses 
have been collected, revised, and with additional 

- 
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illustrations published in book-form. Mr. Allsop 
has treated his subject with three broad divisions 
in view: (1) the bath (2) the wash-house ; 
and (8) the engineering and water-fitting depart- 
ment. Palladio’s L’ Roma {Oxford, 
1719 - Vasi’s Nuova R 1 cento ] rincipati 
vedute antiche e moderne dell ccitta di Roma 
e delle sue vicinanze ‘Rome, 1796], a translation 
of the first book of Durandus’ Rat Divino- 
rum Officiorum, under the title of Zhe Symbolism 
of 1 | VUrrnaments Leeds, 
1843], have also been added to the Library, the last 
tothe Loan Collection. A secondhand copy of Mr. 
Burdett’s recent work on H fals and Asy 
of the World, consisting of four volumes and a 
portfolio of plans, has been purchase d atare 
duced cost for the Reference Library. 


house ; 


| ; 1 


LOMALE 


Churches and oy 


MINS 


REVIEWS XVIII, 


(52.) 
ANCIENT ROMAN M 

Handbool. of Ancient R Va 

sink Deappantion: Of all 

Marbles 

Buildinas ° 

Pulien, M.A. Fe] : 

Murray, Al narle Sti 
me this small 
guide-Look, owing to its cheapness and its con 
venient size for the pocket; the type is good, and, 
what is a great gain as regards Mr. Murray’s 
handbooks in general, the book is not padded and 
weighted with advertisements 

The churches, with a menti f the marbles 
they contain, are arranged betically, which 
is very convenient. There isalso a general index 
of the modern names of the marbles, which is, how- 
ever, wanting in one of the ancient names. The 
author's introductory remarks as far as page 4 
are very good; but when he say the Romans 
that “after a conquest in time of war the columns 
“brought home from foreign 
“were esteemed amon: 
“ 


“2s er 1 
Visitors to Rome Wlil @la welt 


f 
5 Ol 


temples and theatres 
their 


seelng 


choicest of 
tation, 
the 


| Gr loure d narble for 


spoil,” he make BS 4 seriou ll 
that the first to 
work and monolith 
columns, as the Greeks only used white, and built 
their columns in The destruction of 
temples was of later Christian date. The student 
is reminded of the important museum cabinet 
collections of Oxford, and but 
when the author states on page 5 that no previous 
writer has ‘“ ever devoted more than a scanty page 
“to some half-dozen out of the 150 well-detined 
adorn Rome,” and 

book on the 


Romans themsels cen 
7 


use 


‘ ] ’ 
** alums, 


Re me ; 


) ] 


marble 

further says that 

“ subject exists in Eneli 

of the bibliography of : 
As regards useful lormat on the ancient 

marbles of Rome, t le more than 

an abridged translation of FI » Corsi [Rome, 


‘species of 
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1845.) This has already been done, and published 
as an appendix to Rome, a Tour of Many Days 
[1849], by Sir George Head, who gives a full 
description of all the buildings in Rome, with 
their marble contents. Westropp’s arly ani 
Imperial Rome also gives a short translation of 
Corsi; while S. M. Buruhaim gives in Limestone 
and Marbles (published 18838) two long chapters 
on antique marbles, with coloured lithograph 
illustrations, which descriptions are mostly trans- 
lations of Corsi. In addition to these works there 
have been published two Papers in the TRans.c- 
rions of the Royal Institute of British Architeets.* 
These latter give particulars of re-discovered an- 
cient quarries, which if the writer of this /an/- 
book had read he would have know better than to 
write regarding Giallo Antico that “it probably 
“came from a mountain range between Algiers 
“and Oran, where quarries of the same species 
“exist.” In another place he writes: ‘ supposed 
“to have been brought from Numidia, where no 
quarries have been found,” while, in reality, the 
quarries have been re-found and re-worked for at 
least ten years. 

Under Cipollino he remarks that the ancient 
quarries at Carystus ‘have been long since ex- 
*hausted.”” This is not so, as there still remains 
almost a small mountain to eut at, and in the 
principal quarry there are eight worked monolith 
columns, 40 feet in height, one of which is still 
engaged to the parent rock, showing the method 
of working. As nearly all the ancient quarries 
have been re-found, except Africano, it would have 
been better if the author had not hazarded opinions 
or taken Corsi as to their localities, which are 
mostly wrong. 

The descriptions given of the marbles are well 
condensed and generally correctly defined, but 
some are very misleading. Verde Antico is 
described as ‘‘a true serpentine,’ whereas it is a 
‘ Breccia ’’ of serpentine and white marble. 

Pavonazzetto is described as “large pebbles of 
‘semi-transparent creamy white, tinged with 
‘‘orange pink or green’”’; in reality, it is a warm 
statuary marble, tinged, veined, and _ brecciated 
with reds, purples, and occasionally grey greens. 

On page 38 the author mentions the important 
fact that ‘a block of alabaster or breccia, once 
‘easily recognised by one descriptive name, has 
“been mutilated into twelve or fifteen fragments, 
‘every one of which requires a new name of its 
‘“own.”’ This is really so, for although there 
appears in Rome an immense yariety of coloured 
marbles, yet they nearly all came from about 
ten colonial quarries, some 90 per cent. being 
obtained from the following :—(1) Cipollino, (2) 


‘Marble: Its Uses as suggested by the Past,” 
Transactions (1887), Vol. IIL. N.S. p. 45; **The Ancient 
* Quarries of Egypt, with an Account of a Recent Journey 

acro:s the Eastern Desert,’’? Transactions (1888), Vol. 1V. 
N.S. p. 5. Both Papers read before the Institute by Mr. 
Brindley. 
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Giallo Antico, (B) Pavonazzetto, (4) Africano, (5) 
Porta Santa, (6) Bigio, (7) Verde Antico, (8) Rosso 
Antico, (9) Alabastro, (10) Breccia, with Egyptian 
Porphyry and Serpentino. 

Under the headings of the different marbles the 
author has mentioned some of the edifices where 
those specified may be seen, but he has failed to 
notice the most important examples, such as the 
ten monoliths of Cipollino, 46 feet high, to the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina ; the large 
columns of Giallo Antico and Pavonazzetto in the 
Pantheon; the immense columns 81 feet long 
and J feet 8} inches diameter (the largest known), 
of Africano in the Garden of the Vatican, and the 
rich coloured inasses of the same material at the 
east end of the sanctuary of St. Peter's; the 
twenty-four columns of Verde Antico in the 
nave of St. John Lateran, and the large canopy 
supported by porphyry columns in §. Maria Mag- 
giore. Nor is there mention, under Porphyry, 
of the sarcophagi of the Empress Helena and of 
Constantia in the Vatican. 

The book would have been enhanced in value 
and usefulness had mention been made of the 
numerous sumptuous marble pavements which 
exist in Rome. W. Brinvtey, F.G.S. 


(53.) 
THE LONDON BUILDING 
Building Act 1894: A 


ACT 1894, 
Texrt-book for the 
containing 
he Act printed ti extenso, together with a full Abstract, 
giving all the Secttons of the Act which relate to build- 
ings, set out tn tabular form for easy reference, and an 
Introduction showtng the leading Alterations made by 
the Act; also the Unrepealed sections, relating to Build- 
ing, of all other Acts, and the By-laws and Regulations 
of the London County Council, &c., de. Illustrated 
th 19 Plates. By Banéster Fletcher, Professer of 
Architecture and Building Construction, King’s College, 
Londen. 80, Lond. 1895. Price 6s. 6d. [Mr. B. T. 

Batsford, High Helborn, London. | 

The new Building Bill which for a year past 
has exercised so many lay and professional minds 
has, in a somewhat modified form, become an 
Act of Parliament, to take effect on the 1st of 
January 1895. Members of the architectural and 
of the legal professions have published books on the 
new Act, having for their object the elucidation of 
what I may expect to prove doubtful interpre- 
tation, and the bringing into convenient form a 
long and complicated municipal effort. The work 
before me is from the pen of Professor Banister 
Fletcher, who has thus added another to his list 
of professional text-books so well known to all in 
professional practice. It is, of course, true that 
those who may have to work under the new Act 
will do well to go to the Act itself rather than to 
any description of it, and to this end the Professor 
has printed the Act in exrteso; but nevertheless 
the features which have gained for the Professor, 
in his other books, such well-earned credit appear 
even more convenient and acceptable in his last 


London 


Tiki 


Use of Architects, Surveyors, Beuitders, &c., 
/ 
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book. The great value of a careful and compre- 
hensive Index to any text-book has net escaped 
the notice of Professor Fletcher, and consequently 
that again forms one of the useful characteristics 
of his kook, and, in addition te this, he has com- 
piled a full Abstract of the new Act, set out in 
tabular ferm fer easy reference. This Abstract 
will prove extremely valuable, because it enables 
the reader, almost at a glance, to take in the 
whole scope and purview of the Act itself; and as 
it is accompanied by side references to the par- 
ticular sections of the Act to which the Abstract 
refers, it can be readily understood that the labour 
in producing the Abstract has been well expended. 
In order to make his work still more present- 
able as a book of reference, the Professor has 
furnished it with nineteen plates showing the 
thicknesses of walls, and other matters which legal 
phraseology could not so well make clear. 

Any criticism of the Act must now, to a large 
extent, be purely academical; but still, the Intro- 
duction to his work—containing, as it does, the 
leading differences between the expiring Acts and 
the new Act—has enabled the Professor to furnish 
us with material for a more intelligent view of the 
new legislation and its immediate object. The 
sections of other Acts, still unrepealed, which 
relate to building and drainage, and the By-laws 
of the London County Council, complete a book 
which reflects considerable credit upon its author, 
and which I heartily commend to all whose busi: 
ness or pleasure it is to know what the legislative 
wisdom of the latter part of the nineteenth century 
has provided for the health, beauty, and well-being 
of London. Wm. Woopwanp. 

(54.) 
MR. STATHAM ON THE 
The Changes in London Building 

Analysis of the London Building Act 

Heathcote Statham, F.RI.B.A., Editor 

“ Builder.’ Small 80. Lond. 1895. Price 4s. 

EB.& F. N. Spon, 125 Strand, London. 

The knowledge of affairs and the breadth of 
view which the conduct of any great journal 
demands combine to impart a peculiar force to 
the opinions of its editor ; and when, besides this, 
the journal is the organ of an extensive trade like 
that of building, and its editor a practical archi 
tect, his contributions to the literature of building 
law must naturally be worthy of careful attention. 

This book is mainly a reprint from Zhe Butider, 
and has received since its serial issue various 
additions, which add materially to its usefulness. 
The attachment, in an appendix, of tabulated 
schedules of heights, lengths, and thicknesses of 
walls, like those of the existing Act, and which 
are not so arranged in the new one, furnishes a 
means of ready reference and comparison which 
the surveyor must otherwise prepare for himself. 
The diagrams illustrating the application of the 
prescribed lines and angles to proposed buildin ss 


BUILDING ACT. 
Law: A Critical 
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show at a glance the way in which the clauses cf 
the new Act will affect them. 

The author’s criticism, from an arechitect’s point 
of view, will commend itself to those 
ciate at its proper importance the architectural 
dignity which should pervade the metropolis of a 
great empire, and they will deplore, with a lasting 
recret, the success of the 
haye combined to restric 
Mr. Statham says : 
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who appre- 
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t the widths of the streets. 
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width of 
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streets In a great 


appearance 
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houses 
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human fallibility, be excused, A careful final 
examination of the Act i literary « with 
a view to the discovet ties and incon- 
sistencies of description —such as the two 
different meaning, or 
of arrangement, such as the dealing with subjects 
in two clauses widely remov 
be treated in one—is a frequently 
adopted by the professions in the case of important 
documents, and would have removed many of the 
sinall defects complained of. Mr. Statham refers 
to the subject thus, after enumerating instances : 
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of the Act stated as 9 inches, in others 8} inches. 
If this exactness is essential, one may remark 
that a London stock is 8% inches in length, and 
that in London a one-brick wall, unless it is 
“fair both sides,” generally measures 9 inches, 
and that a brick-and-a-half wall will nearly always 
measure 135 inches. 

This book is evidently the result of a very 
careful study of the new Act, combined with a 
complete knowledge of the oid, and will be espe- 
cially valuable to the experienced practitioner, 
who, knowing the old Act, will readily see where 
the changes have been made. ‘To the surveyor 
not so familiar with the existing Acts it will pro- 
bably be of less use, although even to him the 
emphasising of the points of difference may be a 
valuable lesson, and the possession of this book on 
these grounds may be equally desirable for both. 

Although speculations upon the effect of this 
Act may be considered premature, perhaps a tew 
of the more obvious may be referred to. That it 
will increase the first cost of building materially 
in many Cases is certain; but against this may be 
set the improved quality of the building, and the 
consequent annual saving on repair. Ii will also 
be generally admitted that its operation will re- 
duce the danger of fire, and tend to improve tlie 
public health. 

Its greater clearness of definition will prevent 
many of the disputes and uncertainties which 
have hitherto beset those persons concerned with 
building. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
some of the more elaborate attempts at definition 
(as Mr. Statham remarks) are not successful, and 
their obscurity will no doubt foster an unholy joy 
in the minds of those surveyors who derive their 
chief income from the eneouragement of litigation. 

That building operations will be entered upon 
as readily as before is doubtful. The objections 
offered in 1854 to the existing Act (1855), that 
‘*the direct tendency of expensiveness of con- 
‘struction is to discourage building, and to cause 
‘ruinous houses to be put in repair which would 
‘otherwise be pulled down,’’ have lost some of 
their force, but will still operate to an extent. 

The table of exemptions under the Act enu- 
merates a number of buildines for the exelusion 
of which no good reason can be adduced. 

Some of the well-known evasions of the clauses 
of the existing Act (probably as a consequence of 
the experience of the District Surveyors) are pre- 
vented by th» provisions of the new one. The 
clause which provides for the ultimate removal of 
skysigns, although dealt with by the Skysigns Act 
1891, now inzorporated with the new Act, is a wel- 
come reminder. Some of the buildings of London 
are already sufficiently hideous, and no extraneous 
element can make them much worse. But our 
sympathies are with the sufferings of an architect 
who sees a facade upon which he has spent much 
time and pains decorated with a continuous screen 
of letters 6 feet high, or the roof surmounted by a 
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hideous windmill, or, perchance, a monstrous 
acrial bottle. 

It will be observed that the agitation as to the 
question of compensation for land taken by the 
authorities for the widening of streets has pro- 
duced an improvement in the clauses which related 
to it in the Bill as issued to the professional 
societies. The alteration of the angle of the dia- 
gonal line is also a matter for congratulation. 

The institution of a Tribunal of Appeal, its con- 
stitution and nomination, are all satisfactory. It 
is notably superior to the last similar tribunal in 
connection with a London Building Act —the 
ofticial referees and registrar of the Act of 1844. 
But the position of each nominee should be equal 
to that of a judge in a court of law, v.e. he should 
not be subject to removal, and should be paid by 
salary. To those who are able to remember the Act 
of 1844 and its working, the contrast with the new 
Act, both in its clauses and its probable adminis- 
tration, is a very striking cne. 

[It should not be forgotten (and there is danger 
that it will be) that the Act will owe much of 
its clearness, efliciency, and justice to the strenuous 
efforts of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the Surveyors’ Institution. Of their acute 


criticism, tact, and technical skill the new Act will 
be a lasting monument. 


JOHN LEANING. 


NOTES, QUERTES, AND REPLIES. 


The Porta Nuova, Verona [p. 75). 

Mr. A. i. Street, in his observations on the 
notebooks left by the late J. L. Wolfe [pp. 73-76), 
and presented to the Institute by Mr. Wolfe 
Barry [H.4A.], C.B., wrote:—‘ As for his gift of 
“accurate observation, I have compared his 
“detailed description of the Porta Nuova at 
“Verona {not Rome, as printed] with the repro- 
“duetion of Mr. Prentice’s sketch of the same 
“edifice in the last number of the A.A. Sketch- 
“ book, with the fortunate result of establishing the 
“exemplary accuracy of both parties.’’ Wolfe's 
notes on this remarkable work are so interest- 
ing and characteristic that they are given here in 
full, the portions in italics having been underlined 
by himself. 


Porta Nuova. S. Michele. Order Doric is common in 
this architect's gates, but this example, I think, is prefer- 
able to them all. This gate has the appearance of what it 
was intended for, which cannot be said of the Porta 
That has rather the character of a quard-house, for which 
it now serves, than of the gate of a town. 

In the Porta Nuova there is but one entrance arch. 

The shafts of columns and pilasters, as well as wall, are 
rusticated ; unfaced stones and plain arris channels. No 
base but a large stone serving as general plinth to column 
and pilaster. 

About the height of 
astragal is left plain. 

Caps are pretty, but astragal, as usual, too large ; echinus 
from its form appears too low from a distance, but good 
when seen from a newrer point of view. 


one course between rustic and 
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Architrave in one plain face ; broad fillets between that 
and frieze. 

Architrave has considerable projection beyond upper 
diameter of shaft, both in front and flank —a peculiarity in 
Greek Doric but very seldom observed in the works of the 
Middle Ages. Thearchitect may have done it for the sake 
of preventing too much diminution in the upper part of 
the frontispiece, which the projection of rustics on shafts 
might tend to produce. 

The rustics on pilasters, as well as on columns, follow 
the diminution of shaft. 

In the crowning moulding is a double facia, as at the 
Campanile S. Giorgio—a thing peculiar to S. Michele. I 
think it not amiss in Roman Doric, whose proportions are 
not very ** svelte,”’ as a broad mass of light is procured in 
the crown mouldings, often wanted to bear out the deep 
shadows by the larmier; at the same time the 
heaviness of this facia is prevented by its being divided in 
two. 

In the crown mould a beautiful fillet, and fine large 
No modillions mutules nor dentils, but the 
whole plain and neat. 

Pediment, I should think, rises between one-fifth and one- 
sicth: it looks well. The eymatium is returned horizontal 
at bottom, to obviate the otherwise difference between that 
on the level and that on raking cornice. This expedient is 
common in S. Michele’s pediments. 

The coupling of columns and pilaster at angle, especially 
under pediments, owing to the irregularity of proximate 
figures, is disagreeable. 

Drops faintly indicated in larmier. In this frontispiece 
the whole entablature and pediment is faultless. 

The great arch is very low; its width seems equal to 
height up to springing. Height above crown more than 
twice width of pier. 

Impost simple and solid. Keystone is made to project 
somewhat, but its angles are rounded off. 

Impost continued through the wings, whieh are flanked 
by a coupled pilaster, rusticated, but not of sufficient pro- 
jection. 

In the entablature of wings the tryglyphs are not 
wrought except over pilasters; ornaments of metopes pro- 
perly kept down. On either side frontispiece is a small 
rustic side arch, and a corresponding one at end of wing. 

Above is an attic and a battery of cannon. 

On the side towards the country the areh is sunk out 
about half the width of voussoir. Head of Jupiter Ammon 
earvel out of rustic keystone; very excellent. Greatest 
projection equal to that of architrave ; a fine architectural 
piece of sculpture. 

‘‘The British Architects of this Century” [pp. 10-12. 

Mr. Penrose, in the excellent Presidential Ad- 
dress he delivered to the Institute at the opening 
meeting of this Session, has been taken to task 
by a correspondent of The Builder for not includ 
ing Playfair—the architect of Edinburgh —in the 
same category with Cockerell of London and 
Schinkel of Berlin. Mr. Rovedino {F’.| now cites 
Hopper as a conspicuous omission from the com- 
ments of the President on the British Architects 
of this century, as may be seen in the communi- 
cation printed below. The professional career of 
each of these architects is fully given in the 
Dictionary of Architecture, from which, and from 
other sources of information, particulars have been 
obtained of both Thomas Hopper and William 
Henry Playfair. 

Thomas Hopper, who was born at Rochester 
about the year 1775, is credited with having intro- 
duced the “ cottage orné.”” Craven Cottage, Ful- 


shown 


cymatiunt. 
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ham, was converted by him into an example of 
this so-called style ; and so won the admiration of 
the Prince Regent that he commissioned Hopper 
to make alterations at Carlton House, comprising 
chiefly the Gothic conservatory, designed after the 
manner of Henry VII.’s chapel, and admitting 
light through the tracery of the vaulting. Among 
others of his works, in addition mentioned 
by Mr. Rovedino, were Slane Castle, co. Meath, 
for the Marquis of Conyngham; alterations at 
Kinmel Park, near St. Asaph, for Lord Dinorbin, 
and at Amesbury Park, Wiltshi 
Queensberry. He desigi 
South Stoneham Park, 1 
Llanover Court, Monmouthshi nd superin- 
tended the alterations at Stansted Park, near 
Havant; at Alton Towers, Staffordshire, for the 
Karl of Shrewsbury ; and Rood Ashton House, 
near Trowbridge. Essex County Gaol was his, 
and many other gaols. made a design for 
Dunkeld Palace, Scotland uke of Atholl. 
princely seale ; ut tl! VOrK stopped 
nonorary 
Paddington, 
1851, at a 
General 
1820, A 
Velb: 


a: 
tO those 


P] ice, In sse a 


Southampton ; 


on a 
at the foundations. Hop 
architect to St. Mary’s 

erected in 1845-6, wit 

cost of £34,000, and competed for the 
Post Office, St. Martin’s d, in 
pamphlet in the Library, / 

on the Rebuilding of the LR [ ge, contains 
a plan and elevation in support his assertion 
that Sir R. Smirke, the architect of the 


Uurne 


hew 


building, who had not competed, had used his 


design. He published in 1837 an Erplana 
the Pr ceedings of the <A) 
for an Examination 
‘selection made by t] t; ( 
ing Designs for the New H Pa vnent, 
and a Letter to Lord Duncannon on the same 
subject, both of which n I 1 in the Library. 

Hopper declined knighthood from George IV., 
a3 wellas offers from Alexander I. and the Duchess 
of Oldenburg to settle in St. Petersburg. He 
died in 1856. Itis said that his form and features 
were given by Termouth to the sailor who is 
in the bas relief on 


y be seel 


supporting the wounded boy 
the east side of the Nelson column, Trafalgar 
Square. Among his mor nt pup vere F, 
J. Francis and G. A. Burn, who latterly had 
charge of his practice. 
William Henry Playfa 


tributed so much to 


who con- 
and peculiar 
character of the city of Edinburgh, is entitled to 
rank among the most eminent and distinguished 
architects of the century. Born in London and 
educated at Edinburgh, where he resided from 
very early youth, he studied for his profession under 
W. Stark, of Glasgow. Lord Cockburn, in his 
Memorials, declared that Edinburgh owed more 
to the taste of William Playfair than to all other 
modern architects it had produced or employed, 
and is grateful to him for his attempt to retrieve 
the fatal error that ruined Edin- 
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burgh College. The purity of his Grecian taste 
was attested wherever it had an opportunity ot 
displaying itself, and was conspicuously in evidence 
in nearly every quarter of the city. His principal 
works include laying out part of the Lower New 
Town and the Royal and Regent terraces; the 
Gateway and Lodge to Heriot’s Hospital; the 
Observatory and Royal Institution (Greek Dorie) ; 
the Advocate’s Library; Professor Playfair’s 
Monument ; the National Monument on the Calton 
Hill from a design by Cockerell; St. Stephen’s 
Church (Doric, hexagon), holding nearly 3,000 
persons, and a great acoustical success; the 
College of Surgeons and Museum (Greek Ionic) ; 
the Dugald Stewart Monument; Donaldson’s 
Hospital (Tudor), his greatest triumph; Free 
Chureh College and Minto Chapel (Tudor) ; and 
the National Gallery (Greek). 

It was said of Playfair that had he been born 
twenty years later, so as to have been naturally 
thrown into the movement for the Gothic 
Revival, it would have accomplished far higher 
things than it did. His correct, fastidious 
taste would have rejected servile imitation, and 
taught him to carry out the spirit of the style 
from the points where the old architects at their 
different epochs left it. For modern imitations of 
architecture in any of its imperfect and un- 
developed stages he had a dislike approaching 
to physical loathing. Playfair completed his 
studies at a time when Greek and Roman 
were considered the only styles worthy of imita- 
tion, and it is surprising that he should have 
succeeded at all in Gothic. His forte was dis- 
tinctly the Greek style. There was a freshness 
and vigour in his compositions, combined with so 
much elegance and delicacy of finish in every 
detail, that the work of a master who had treated 
his subject with love and enthusiasm was at once 
recognised, 


l'rom AvuGustus Rovepino [F’] 

In the very notable opening address by the 
President, referring to the British Architects of 
this century, mention was made of the exhibition 
of designs for the new Houses of Parliament, and 
the late Sir Charles Barry’s work is stated to have 
been approached by no rival, the best of the un- 
successful designs being by Basevi. 

The design submitted by the late Thos. Hopper 
at that time was, I believe, generally admitted to 
closely approach in order of merit, if not to equal, 
that of the late Sir Charles Barry. As the archi- 
tect of such important buildings as Penrhyn 
Castle, Gosford Castle, Margam Abbey, Leigh 
Court, Easton Lodge, the mansion Wivenhoe 
Park, and many other large mansions, besides the 
Conservatory at Carlton House for the Prince 
Regent, Arthur’s Club, St. James Street ; the Atlas 
Insurance Office, Cheapside, recently altered inter- 
nally and added to by Mr. Waterhouse ; and St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Pa ldington: these wor! s, I think, 
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may justly entitle him to be classed among the 
leading architects of the century, his death occur- 
ring as late as 1855 or 1856, as faras my memory 
now serves me. 

Fund for Experimental Research [Vol. I. pp. 55, 463, 

598, 626), 

From the Sctencrk STANDING CoMMITTEE— 

It is proposed to apply the subscriptions to this 
fund in the first instance to some experimental 
tests, with a view to establishing a correct know- 
ledge of the ratio between bricks and brickwork 
built of the same bricks and with various kinds 
of mortar. The amount subscribed would be 
wholly inadequate to the proper carrying out of 
the work proposed; but, at the suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Unwin [H.4.], F.R.S., who is one of the 
Sub-Committee appointed to consider the form 
of tests and necessary apparatus, Sir W. Arrol 
has been asked for the loan of the necessary 
hydraulic press or presses, and he has most kindly 
offered the Institute every assistance. At the last 
meeting of the Science Committee an interim 
report from the Sub-Committee was received, and 
the Committee hope presently to report further 
progress. Members of the Institute who take an 
interest in these proceedings should send in their 
names and the sum they are willing to subscribe 
to the Secretary of the Institute. The amount 
already promised is £55. 13s. 


The London Building Act 1894. 
From $. Furr Cuarxson [F’. 

It may be useful to submit notes and queries on 
one or two points which escaped mention in 
Monday’s discussion |p. 116). 

1. As to storeys in roofs over 60 feet from the 
pavement (sec. 62 [2]). The statement in the Act 
is that there shall be fire-resisting construction to 
the floor and other enclosures of the storey—not 
that the floor shall not be boarded. 

2. As to party structures. This is not the first 
Act which recognised them. Section 75 makes it 
clear that they are not to be permitted in the 
future for buildings of the warehouse class. Their 
minimum thickness is set by see. 71 (2) at 8} 
inches, not 45 inches as in sec. 24 of the 1855 Act. 

3. As to rendering in roofs. The rendering in 
sec. 64 (6) is through “the roof,” not through 
the space between ceiling and roof. 

4. As to the backs of openings in external walls. 
Will they not be recesses, and, consequently, 84 
inches thick, as in see. 54 (a) ? 

5. Underground rooms occupied separately as 
dwellings are dealt with in sees. 96 to 98 of the 
Public Health (London) Act 1891; that is, when 
completed, any new dwellings will, no doubt, be 
looked at under that Act when occupied. The 
method of securing compliance with the require- 
ments of the 1891 Act, while the building is in 
course of erection, is, however, not laid down very 
fully in sec. 74 (1 /) of the new Act. 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


MINUTES. IY. 

At the Fourth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Ses- 
sion, held on Monday, 17th December 184, at 8 p.m., 
Mr. F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., President, in the Chair, with 40 
Fellows (including 7 members of the Council), 58 Associates 
(including 1 member of the Council), 1 Hon. Associate 
and 72 visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting held 3rd 
December 184 [page 98] were taken as read and signed 
as correct. : 

The Secretary announced the decease of William Gratus 
Coward (Sydney, N.S.W.), Fel/ow, and of Herbert A. K. 
Gribble and Morton Glover, Associates. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward [A.|, who referred in feeling terms 
to the death of Mr. Gribble, asked that a letter might 
be sent to Mrs. Gribble, expressing the sympathy and 
condolence of the Institute with her in the sad loss she 
had sustained by her husband’s death. 

The President announced the results of the Qualifying 
Examination held in London, Glasgow, Manchester, and 
Bristol from the 26th November to the 5th December 1894, 
and read the names of the sixty-four gentlemen who had 
qualitied for candidature as Associate [p. 124). 

The President further announced that the Ashpitel 
Prize had been awarded to Mr. William Edward Vernon 
Crompton, of Wigan [Probationer 1891, Student 1892}. 

The President announced the results of the Preliminary 
Examination held in London, Manchester, and Bristol on 
the 13th and 14th November 184, and read the names of 
103 gentlemen who had passed and been registered as 
Probationers [pp. 125-127). 

A Paper by Professor Banister Fletcher [F.], entitled 
OpsERVATIONS ON THE Lonpon Buiupinc Act 1894, was 
read by the author, and having been discussed, a vote of 
thanks was passed to him; and the Meeting terminated 
at 10 p.m. 


The York Society. 

The following are the newly elected oftice-bearers for the 
year 1894-95 :—-President, Mr. H. Perkin [7’.| ; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Messrs. J. Lane and A. W. Turner; Council, Messrs. G. 
Benson, A. H. Claypoole, A. Hirst, J. T. Pegge, and A. P. 
Skeat ; ex-officio members of the Council, Messrs. W. G. 
Penty (F’.], William Hepper, and Arthur Pollard; Trea 
surer, Mr. Norman R. Yeomans; Librarian, Mr. W: E. 
Walker; Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. B. Burleigh. 


PARLIAMENTARY, 
The Tribunal of Appeal. 


The following sections of the London Building Act 


1894 (57 & 58 Vict., c. cexiii.), which comes into opera- 
tion on the first day of the New Year, relate to the newly 
constituted Tribunal of Appeal [p. 127): 
175. For the purposes of this Act a tribunal of appeal 
shall be constituted as follows: 
One member shall be appointed by a Secretary of State ; 
One member shall be appointed by the council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
One member shall be appointed by the council of the 
Surveyors’ Institution : 
No member or officer of the Council shall be a member 
of the tribunal of appeal. 
176. Members of the tribunal of appeal shall be ap- 
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he Council in reference thereto shall be defrayed out of 
he county fund. 


The Tribunal thus constituted with considerably ex- 

led jurisdiction supersedes the Tribunal created under 
the London Council General Powers Act of 1890 to hear 
appeals against certificates of the Superintending Archi- 
tect respecting lines of frontage; and also the Tribunal 
established under the General Powers Act of 1893 to 
consider appeals by persons refused permission to build 
dwelling-houses on low-lying lands. Mr. Arthur Cates, 
the nominee of the Council for these Tribunals, has acted 


as Chairman of each from their creation. 


LEGAL, 
within same Curtilage. 
SHOREDITCH, 


Drain --Premises 
PILBROW UV. VESTRY OF ST. 
This was a Special Case stated by a Metropolitan Police 
magistrate, which came before the Queen’s Bench Division 


Sewer 
LEONARD, 


in November. 

The question was whether the main drain running east 
and west, as stated below, was a “ drain” or a “ sewer”’ 
within the meaning of the interpretation clause 250 of the 
Metropolis Local Management Act 1855. The appellant 
was in receipt of the rents and profits of certain dwellings 
called Norfolk Buildings, within the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch. The buildings consisted of forty-six sets of 
apartments, divided into two blocks, which were separated 
by a causeway 20 feet wide. One of the blocks opened 
only on to Norfolk Place, and there was no direct access 
from this block to the causeway, the occupiers having to 
go round by a public street, and thence to the causeway. 
fhe other block opened only on to the causeway. The 
common dustbin of the two blocks was in the causeway. 
Che blocks were erected and the drains put in by the owner 
in 1882, without any plans having been submitted to the 
local authority or any inspection or sanction of the drains 
by them. ‘The drainage was by means of twelve branch 
drains running north and south from each set of apart- 
ments into a main drain running east and west under the 
causeway into a sewer within 100 feet of the blocks. The 
main drain was a single 9-inch pipe. The branch drains 
were inserted into the main drain through holes cut in that 
pipe. No order of the vestry was produced, or had been 
made, for draining either of the blocks aforesaid by a com- 
bined operation. On the 18th November 1892 the inspector 
of nuisances to the vestry gave a written notice to the 
owner of each of the blocks to forthwith amend and re- 
construct the main drain. 

‘he requisitions in the notices not having been complied 
with, the vestry, after doing the works specified, caused a 
summons to be issued against the appellant, under the 
Metropolis Local Management Acts, to recover from him 
209]. 7s. 6d., the expenses incurred by the vestry in carry- 
ing out the said works. The magistrate held that the 
main drain was a ‘“drain,’’ and not a sewer within the 
meaning of the Acts, and that the appellant was liable to 
pay the said expenses, and made an order against him for 
the payment of the said sum of 2091. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Poland, Q.C., and Mr. R. Woodfin, for the appellant, 
contended that the two blocks were not “ premises within 
‘the same curtilage,’ and, therefore, that the main drain 
drain,” within the meaning of 


was a ‘sewer,’ and not a * 
the Metropolis Management Act 1855, s. 250. 

Mr. Finlay, Q.C., and Mr. E. Lewis Thomas, for the 
respondents, contended that the blocks were premises 
within the same curtilage. 

The Court (Mr. Justice Mathew and Mr. Justice Charles) 
held that the blocks were premises within the same curti- 
lage, and that, therefore, the main drain was a drain and 
not a sewer. The appeal was accordingly dismissed with 
costs. 














